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July-August, 1933 





A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE TEACHING OF 
SOCIOLOGY IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC* 


ALFREDO POVINA 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


THERE Is in the Argentine Republic a series of antece- 
dent events with respect to teaching as well as to published 
studies and books which warrant us in speaking of “the 
sociological movement in the Argentine Republic.” 

It is not our purpose here to study the entire move- 
ment, but rather simply to give a general conception of 
its most significant aspect, the present state of the teaching 
of sociology. We shall attempt to give a synthetic history 
of the teaching of sociology, undertaking now to investi- 
gate especially three fundamental points: Where, by 
whom, and how sociology is taught in the Argentine Re- 
public. 

This study is limited to institutions of higher learning, 
since sociology exists only in the universities, and because 
there are no professorships either in the “national colleges” 
or in the normal schools. This is a need soon to be met, 


* Translated by Victor Seine, University of Southern California. 
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as a result of the influences coming especially from France 
and the United States where the study of sociology for 
some time has been extended to secondary education. 


II 


Tue UNIvErRsIty OF BuENos AIRES 


A. The first professorship of sociology in the Argentine 
Republic was established in the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters of the University of Buenos Aires in 1898; it was 
held by Dr. Antonio Dellepiane, Assistant Professor of 
History, who occupied this position only for one year. 
Thereafter it was vacant until 1904, when Dr. Ernesto 
Quesada came. 

The works of Dellepiane which are of sociological in- 
terest are: Estudios de Filosofia, Juridica y Social 
(“Studies in Juridical and Social Philosophy”) (1907), of 
which almost all of the materials are general sociology. 
Le Progres et sa formule (“Progress and its Law”) (1912) 
which is a résumé of his lectures given at the Sorbonne 
University; Les Sciences et la methode reconstructive 
(“Sciences and the Reconstructive Method”) in the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology. 

Dr. Ernesto Quesada was actually the first titular pro- 
fessor of sociology. He began his course in 1905 with 
brilliant lectures on “the scientific character of the teaching 
of sociology,” of which an American author, L. L. Bernard, 
has said he has known nothing better. The field of study 
of sociology, according to Quesada, consists of three prin- 
cipal parts: historical, theoretical, and practical. On the 
historical aspect he gave the following lectures; “Pre- 
Sociological Theories” (1905) ; “Herbert Spencer and his 
Sociological Theories” (1907) ; “Spengler’s Relative Soci- 
ology” to which the two following works were later added: 


} 
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The Sociological Evolution of Law, according to Spengler’s 
Theory (lectures given at the University of Cordova, 1923, 
and later published in collaboration with Oroz y Martinez 
Paz), and also The Positive Phase of Spengler’s Sociology. 
Among the important topics studied in the practical phase 
of sociology we may mention: The Social Revolution of the 
Argentine Republic, (Philadelphia, 1911); The Colonial 
Life of Argentina (1917); The Cultural Cycle of the Col- 
ony (1925). In 1924 Quesada retired from his professor- 
ship. Dr. Ricardo Levene, who holds it now, was ap- 
pointed to fill the place. Dr. Levene proposes “to aid in 
establishing the teaching of pure sociology, restricting his 
field and eliminating courses on social reform that were 
believed to be a part of the study of sociology. His princi- 
pal object is to study the contemporary sociological cur- 
rents, especially in France and Germany, together with a 
consideration of the fundamental problems of the science. 

His course of study for the year 1930 may be divided 
into two distinct sections: (a) “The treatment of social 
science and social philosophy in contemporary sociology,” 
which consisted of the study of different schools and their 
theories, emphasizing the point of view of Durkheim, his 
works and followers; (b) “the social thought of Argen- 
tina.” In addition to numerous books on the history of 
our country, Levene published, in 1906, Leyes Sociologicas 
(“Sociological Laws”) in which he classified a large num- 
ber of social laws. 

Dr. Alberto J. Rodriquez, who is an assistant professor, 
has been studying during the last year the phenomenon of 
the revolution. Dr. Orgaz has also done some work in this 
field. The present writer wrote his thesis in this field under 
the title, The Sociology of the Revolution. 

B. There is also another professorship of sociology in 
this University in the Faculty of Law and Natural Science. 
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It was established in 1908 as “national” sociology in the 
course of study for the first year in law. In 1918 it was 
changed to general sociology in the doctorate course. 
Since 1923 it has been taught solely as special sociology by 
the professor of institutional history. This professor was 
Dr. Juan Agustin Garcia, who maintains in his work, 
Introduction to the Study Social Sciences of Argentina 
(1899), that sociology is merely a national science. He 
seeks to prove this practically in La Ciudad indiana (“The 
Indian City”) (1900). In my own work, E/ Caracter de 
la Sociologia (“The Character of Sociology”) (University 
of Buenos Aires Press, 1930), I have said that Sociology 
is a national subject in so far as the application of the 
principles of general sociology to a particular country is 
involved; that is, a type or form of special sociology. 
Among the assistant professors holding this chair are the 
following: Alfred Colmo, the author of Principios So- 
ciologicos (“Sociological Principles”) (1905); Leopoldo 
Maupas, whose chief work is Caracteres y critica de la 
sociologia (“The Nature and Critique of Sociology”) 
(1910), and Augustin Alverez who has written several 
works on social psychology applied to Argentine phe- 
nomena. In his works he shows the decided influence of 
the American school of “environmentalists.” 


III 


Tue University or La PuLata 


The professorship of Sociology on the Faculty of Juridi- 
cal and Social Sciences of the University of La Plata has 
been temporarily occupied by the Professors Ernesto 
Quesada and Juan Agustin Garcia, already mentioned. 
Dr. Isidoro Ruiz Moreno and Dr. Carlos O. Bunge are 
former professors of the chair. Dr. Bunge is the author of 
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several works related to sociology including El Derecho 
(“The Law”), Nuestra America (“Our America”), and 
Principios de Psicologia individual y social (“The Princi- 
ples of Individual and Social Psychology”). The subject 
of sociology was first given in the law course as juridical 
sociology but was then transfered to the doctorate course 
as general sociology. 


IV 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CoRDOBA 


The professorship of Sociology of the Faculty of Law 
and Social Sciences of the University of Cordoba was in- 
corporated in the law course in 1907. The professors of 
this chair have been Dr. Isidoro Ruiz Moreno in 1907, who 
was influenced by the American sociologists, especially by 
Giddings in his work, The Principles of Sociology; Dr. 
Enreque Martinez Paz, from 1908 to 1918, who is the 
author of Los Elements de Sociologia (“The Elements of 
Sociology) (1911) which gives an introduction to the sub- 
ject and an analysis of theories, and in 1918 Dr. Raul A. 
Orgaz, author of numerous books and brochures on this 
subject. The teaching of the subject is divided into two 
fundamental parts: first, sociology as a science and, sec- 
ond, as a method. The first included the following sub- 
topics, “Introduction” and “Problems of General Soci- 
ology.” In this section of the study it takes up the analysis 
of the concept of society and of social phenomena; social 
life and the mental and organic evolution (instincts, intel- 
ligence, and social sentiments). The study indicates 
clearly the psychological tendencies and the influence of 
American thought, especially that of Ellwood (note his 
“social conscience” and “organization” and “social evolu- 
tion”). Dr Orgaz is purely a sociologist; he has just pub- 
lished La Ciencia Social Contemporarea (“Contemporary 
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Social Science”) (1932), which is a series of present-day 
studies on “figure” theories and institutions. The practi- 
cal teaching of the subject is in charge of the two assistant 
professors, Dr. Francisco W. Torres and the present writer. 


Vv 


Tue UNIversity oF LITORAL 


There are two professorships of Sociology in this modern 
institution: A. The first is in the Faculty of Juridical 
and Social Sciences in the city of Santa Fé. In 1914, when 
the university belonged to the province, Dr. Gustavo 
Martinez Zuviria was elected to the chair. Later Dr. 
Luciano Molina, now governor of the province of Santa 
Fé, occupied the chair. The present professor is Dr. José 
Oliva, who is also professor of psychology on the same 
faculty. He is the author of Sociologia General (“General 
Sociology”). The subject is now given in the doctorate 
course. Dr. Oliva leans toward psychological interpreta- 
tion to such an extent that he maintains that “the social 
is the principle of explanation of the individual psyche.” 
This course is extensive and is quite similar to that of the 
University of Cordoba. 

B. The other professorship of sociology in this institu- 
tion is in the Faculty of Economic Sciences. This is the 
most recently established chair in this field in Argentina. 
In 1929, a foreign professor, Jorge F. Nicolai was secured 
to give the course for that year. The assistant professor, 
Dr. Alberto Baldrich, at present holds this position. His 
program for 1929, though he was still assistant professor, 
was very similar to that of the University of Cordoba. It 
was divided into three basic parts: introduction to soci- 
ology, general sociology, and applied sociology. This 
course tended to the naturalistic point of view. On the 
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other hand, the course under way this year is dedicated 
exclusively to the topic “introduction to sociology.” We 
might classify this course as “epistemological sociology” 
in so far as it attempts to justify the legitimacy of our 
subject from various philosophical points of view. The 
course reflects the Germanic current. It has for a general 
theme “the basis of sociology in current philosophy.” 


VI 


CoNCLUSION 


In summary we may say that the various professorships 
of sociology in the Republic of Argentina represent, speak- 
ing broadly, the different currents or tendencies in con- 
temporary sociology: Levene, the French sociology 
through the school of Durkheim; Baldrich, the German 
current, and Orgaz, the psychological tendencies of Ameri- 
can sociology. Oliva follows much the same tendencies as 
Orgaz. To conclude, although our various professorships 
may differ as to their points of view, there is a decided 
similarity among them, not only as to the fundamentals 
of teaching but also in the particular topics in their re- 
spective courses. 








LEADERSHIP AND CONJUNCTURE 
A SOCIOLOGICAL HYPOTHESIS 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
University of Southern California. 

CERTAIN TALK about “teaching leadership,” current at 
times in educational circles, led the writer to question 
whether there is actually any such thing as leadership 
traits in general; or anything else sufficiently abstract and 
universal about leadership to render the teaching of it at 
all possible. In other words, is not leadership simply one 
fleeting aspect of a changing social or human situation? 
Does not leadership itself disappear along with other as- 
pects, such as followership, as the situation changes. Indeed, 
was it not just these shifting relations which, taken to- 
gether, made up the situation itself in its sum and sub- 
stance? At the outset leadership seemed to be more truly 
a matter of social situation than of personality traits, but 
gradually there came into view a third factor, namely the 
event. The falling together, or conjuncture, of these three 
factors produces leadership, or more accurately, the act of 
leading, according to the hypothesis herein proposed. 

The word “conjuncture” was suggested by its use in the 
field of economics, as may be most briefly shown by the 
following quotation from Alfred Marshall. 


This term is a familiar one in German economics, and meets a 
need which is much felt in English economics. For “opportunity” 
and “environment,” the only available substitutes for it, are some- 
times rather misleading. By conjunctur, says Wagner, “we under- 
stand the sum total of the technical, economic, social and legal con- 
ditions . . . . which determine the demand for and supply of goods 
and therefore their exchange value... .”1 


1 Principles of Economics (New York, 1907), p. 125. 
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Paraphrasing this, we see in conjuncture, as used in the 
present paper, the sum total of the personal, social, and 
historical conditions which determine the demand for and 
supply of leadership in human interaction. The three 
factors are defined as follows for the purpose of this hy- 
pothesis. 

Personality traits represent the more abiding aspects of 
leadership although they themselves are conceived of as in 
process of change and development. Among them we may 
mention those “characteristics of the person which affect 
his social status and efficiency: (a) physicaltraits ... .; 
(b) temperament; (c) character; (d) social expression 

. .3 (e) prestige . . . .; (f) the individual’s conception 
of his role.” These are so listed by Park and Burgess.? To 
them let us add Floyd H. Allport’s “Traits of Personality’ 
among which appear such rather permanent traits as Per- 
ceptual Ability, Emotional Breadth, Insight, and Drive. 

The social situation, already treated in its relation to 
leadership by Emory S. Bogardus,* was originally defined 
by Thomas and Znaniecki® as involving “three kinds of 
data.” They say: 


(1) The objective conditions under which the individual or 
society has to act, that is, the totality of values—economic, social, 
religious, intellectual, etc—which at the given moment affect directly 
or indirectly the conscious status of the individual or the group. 
(2) The pre-existing attitudes of the individual or the group which 
at the given moment have an actual influence upon his behavior. 
(3) The definition of the situation, that is, the more or less clear 
conception of the conditions and consciousness of the attitudes. 


The person, with his traits, facing a constellation of 
social values and attitudes in other persons, thus gives us 


2Cf., Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1921), p. 70. 
3 Cf., Social Psychology (Boston, 1924), p. 103. 
4Cf., Sociology and Social Research, XIV, (Nov.-Dec., 1931). 


_ 5Cf., The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 1, (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1927), p. 68. 
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two of our factors. The third is the event. At this point 
we have to point out that these three factors are not mu- 
tually exclusive, since the definition of the situation by 
the person in itself constitutes part of the social situation, 
but is also included under the individual’s conception of 
his role, which we have accepted above as a personal trait. 
The same overlapping appears when we consider the event, 
which seems at first glance to be an aspect of the social 
situation. This, to be sure, it is, but a quite special aspect. 
An event is a form of change just as a social situation is 
a process of many changes in itself. Moreover the growth 
of personality is a process of mental integration and dis- 
integration in large part. So it appears that all our factors 
are aspects or forms of change. Yet this need not discon- 
cert us, since leadership, the very thing we are seeking to 
factor, is itself a form of change, a process of society, of 
interaction between the person and his associates, or with 
the group as a whole. 

An event is, as historians have always regarded it, a. 
significant or outstanding change. It is part and parcel 
of the stuff that the world is made of, namely activity and 
change, but it receives, and deserves, a special name. The 
reason for this may be shown by the following quotation 
from Frederick J. Teggart wherein he holds: 


The current acceptance of “events” as important in and for 
themselves will give place to the concept of events as the active 
element in change; events will be conceived, not as the expression 
of the will-acts of individuals, but as “intrusions,” of whatever sort, 
affecting conditions in which the processes manifested in “fixity” 
have been operative without disturbance.” 


He goes on to say: 

The identification of “events” as “intrusions” is a matter of some 
importance. To reach an understanding of “how things work” in 
the course of time, we may envisage the facts of experience as ar- 
ranged conceptually in a series of concentric circles. Outermost, we 
would have the stellar universe; within this, the physical earth; 





: 
t 
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within this, the world of organic life; within this, again, the world 
of organic life; within this, again, the world of human activities; 
within this, the larger group, or nation; within this, the local com- 
munity; and finally, within this, the individual. In such a series, it 
is obvious that change in any outer circle will affect all that lies 
within it. We may, then, define an “event” as an intrusion, from any 
wider circle, into any circle or condition which may be the object of 
present interest.® 


The sentence last quoted is our ground for regarding, in - 
the present theory of leadership as conjuncture, any intru- 
sive change, no matter how trivial or private, as an event 
if it disrupts the smooth flow of routinary change, of stat- 
ic, recurrent social process, within the field of interest or 
leadership under consideration at the moment. For no 
sociologist needs to be told that leadership of an alley gang 
is just as valid a case as leadership of the allied nations, 
although not, of course, so important for human affairs. 

The present hypothesis is that the conjuncture, or falling 
together, of personality traits, social situation, and event 
determines leadership from hour to hour in the relations 
of obscure persons, and from time to time in the affairs of 
the world. A group of graduate students in sociology at 
the University of Southern California is now (1933) testing 
this hypothesis by application to the careers of Jane 
Addams, Gandhi, Hitler, Kagawa, Lloyd-George, Lenin, 
oe Mott, Mussolini, Alfred E. Smith, and Sun 

at-sen. 


we” Theory of History, by Frederick J. Teggart, (New Haven, 1925), pp. 














RESEARCH IN SOCIAL BIOLOGY 


FRANK H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


IF SOCIAL BIOLOGY is the study of the interaction of the 
biological and the social, then there are no new methods 
since the work of Galton, Ammon and Lapouge. Galton 
used the case method with remarkable results in his study 
of twins, and combined with it the genealogical method in 
his studies of hereditary genius; he used the once popular 
method of generalization from historical data in his esti- 
mate of the comparative worth of various races; he was 
one of the creators of modern statistical technique. Am- 
mon and Lapouge measured thousands of heads of both 
living and dead to demonstrate the brachycephalization of 
western Europe, the selectivity of urban migration, the bio- 
logical differentiation of the social classes, and the differ- 
ential relation of racial types to cultural phenomena. 
There have, however, been many improvements in the in- 
struments of measurement and clarification of the traits 
most worth measuring. 

All science is description, and the essence of method in 
social biology is the description of the associations of some 
physical trait (race, sex, age, intelligence) with socially 
significant phenomena. Included in the field is that type 
of study which strives to relate some inheritable trait, such 
as head size or skin color, with some other trait, such as 
intelligence or temperament, believed to be largely deter- 
mined by heredity and known to be socially significant; 
and also the complementary studies seeking to show the 
social significance of intelligence for delinquency, school 
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success, occupation, or other mark of social status. In- 
telligence being in a rational, scientific age the most prized 
trait, the crux of research interest, therefore, is: (1) 
whether marks of race, sex, or other heritable difference 
are associated with intelligence, and (2) to what extent 
intelligence itself is attributable to heredity and to what 
extent to the social milieu. Advances consist (a) in 
the perfection of measuring scales, and (b) in methods of 
manipulating results. 

Examples of improvement in methods of measuring 
physical traits are the Pearson and Lee formula for head 
size of the living, the color top for skin color, and blood 
group or agglutination tests for paternity, genealogy, and 
race mixture. Similarly, there are many tests for mental 
level, temperament, character, personality, and specific 
performance or reaction, together with methods of deter- 
mining their reliability; measures of social environment 
(home rating and socio-economic scales) ; and measures 
of social status (delinquency, criminality, social eminence, 
and “social adjustment”). Improvements in methods of 
manipulating the data center around: (1) the correlation 
coefficient, as developed by the work of Karl Pearson, and 
(2) algebraic expression of hypotheses deduced from the 
primary principles of Mendelism, to be tested by collected 
observations, as in Dahlberg’s “Inbreeding in Man,” Ge- 
netics, XIV, 1930, Fisher’s “The Resemblance Between 
Twins: A Statistical Examination of Lauterbach’s 
Measurements,” Genetics, Vol. I, 1925, and Hogben’s 
Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science, es- 
pecially Chap. II, (London and New York, 1932). 

The type methods of research in social biology are: (1) 
the case method; (2) twin comparisons and foster-child 
comparisons; (3) family histories and pedigrees; and (4) 
group studies by statistical techniques. 
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The individual history belongs to the art or therapeutic 
rather than to the scientific aspect of investigation. In our 
present ignorance of inheritance, it never has adequate 
knowledge of biological factors and it meets so many ex- 
periential and environmental factors that it is at the 
mercy of preformed hypotheses. Shaw’s Jack Roller is 
consequently a product of environment, but Davenport’s 
nomads, in “The Feebly Inhibited, II, Nomadism or the 
Wandering Impulse with Special Reference to Heredity,” 
Proc. Nat'l. Acad. Sci., Baltimore, 1915, are victims of 
heredity. A valuable series on superior children is found 
in Terman and others, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. III, 
Stanford University Press, 1930. Case studies are useful 
in discovering special or remote relationships which be- 
come hypotheses to be tested by the more crucial statistical 
methods ; when made on a similar plan they may be com- 
bined statistically. 

Recent examples of twin comparisons are: G. Dahlberg, 
Twin Births and Twins from the Hereditary Point of 
View, Stockholm, 1926; N. D. M. Hirsch, Twins: Heredity 
and Environment, Harvard University Press, 1930; Percy 
Stocks, “A Biometric Investigation of Twins and Their 
Brothers and Sisters,” Annals of Eugenics, Cambrige Uni- 
versity Press, 1930; H. H. Newman, “Identical Twins: 
The Differences Between Those Reared Apart,” Eugenics 
Review, XXII, April, 1930. See also Muller in Journal 
of Heredity, XVI and XVII, 1925 and 1926; Holzinger 
in Journal of Educational Psychology, XX, 1929; Tallman 
in the Year Book of the National Society for Education, 
I, 1928; Lange, Crime as Destiny, N. Y., 1931. 

Identical twin studies presumably equalize the heredi- 
tary factors, but should make allowances for asymmetry ; 
foster-child-own-child comparisons presumably equalize 
environmental factors, but should make allowances for 
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uncontrollable selective elements. See Freeman, Holzinger, 
and Mitchell and Barbara Burks in The Twenty-Seventh 
Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Vol. I, 1928; R. A. Davis, Jr., “The Influence of 
Heredity on the Mentality of Orphan Children,” British 
Journal of Psychology, XIX, 1928. 

Genealogical studies are useful in determining whether 
socially significant traits (high or low intelligence, epilepsy, 
sense or other defect, specific ability or disease, fertility) 
run in families. Examples: Terman and Others, Genetic 
Studies of Genius, I, Stanford University Press, 1925; D. 
R. Brimhall, “Family Resemblances Among American 
Men of Science,” American Naturalist, LV and LVI, 1922- 
23; E. J. Lidbetter, “The Social Problem Group as IIlus- 
trated by a Series of East London Pedigrees,” Eugenics 
Review, XXIV, 1932; Burks and Tolman, “Is Mental 
Resemblance Related to Physical Resemblance in Sibling 
Pairs,” Ped. Sem. and Jour. Genet. Psych., XL, 1932. For 
summary and bibliographies of much recent research see 
L. Hogben, op. cit.; Baur, Fischer, and Lenz, Human He- 
redity, New York, 1931, and R. R. Gates, Heredity in 
Man, New York, 1930. 

Studies using statistical techniques applied to mental 
and physical measurements touch every phase of social 
biology. One can only cite isolated examples. For cri- 
tiques on the study of race differences: J. Peterson, 
“Methods of Investigating Comparative Abilities of 
Races,” Annals Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Science, CXL, 
1928; R. P. Daniel, “Basic Considerations for Valid Inter- 
pretations of Experimental Studies Pertaining to Racial 
Differences,” Jour. Educ. Psych. XXIII, 1932. On race 
crossing: J. Mjen, “Race Crossing and Glands. Some Hu- 
man Hybrids and their Parent Stocks,” Eugenics Review, 
XXIII, 1931; Davenport and Steggerda, Race Crossing in 
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Jamaica, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1929. In 
view of the decline in family size the question of the handi- 
capping of the first-born raised by Pearson is important. 
See: L. L. Thurstone, Order of Birth, Parent Age and 
Intelligence, University of Chicago Press, 1931; S. J. 
Holmes, “Age of Parenthood, Order of Birth and Parental 
Longevity in Relation to the Longevity of Offspring,” 
University of California Publications in Zoology, XXXII, 
1928; M. L. Steckel, “Intelligence and Birth Order in 
Family,” Jour. Soc. Psycho., 1, 1930; H. H. Hsias, “The 
Status of the First-Born, with Special Reference to Intelli- 
gence,” Genet. Psych. Monogs., IX, 1931. 

The foregoing are only suggestive. Research is active, 
among other problems, on those of assortative mating, 
rural-urban selection, class differences, selective birth and 
death rates, culture and fertility, the law, if any, of popula- 
tion growth, and the optimum population. 





TRANSIENT UNEMPLOYED MEN 


BENJAMIN F. CULVER 
Stanford Univernty 


VERY LITTLE is known about the transient men seen trudg- 
ing along our principle highways. Popular opinion charac- 
terizes them variously as bums, incompetents, family de- 
serters, or as “the mill-run” of the laboring population, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers, college gradu- 
ates, and occasionally professional men. Opinions, so 
expressed, appear to reflect social attitudes rather than 
specific knowledge of the character of these destitute people. 

The study reported here was undertaken in order to ob- 
tain definite information relative to the general character, 
background, and present condition of the transient unem- 
ployed man. It was conducted at the Shelter for Tran- 
sient Men at Palo Alto, California, located on E] Camino 
Real, the principal highway between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Five evenings, picked at random over the 
five-week period from October 15, to November 21, 1932, 
were spent collecting the information here presented. Dur- 
ing this period approximately 800 men obtained lodging 
at the shelter. Of these, 136 were included in this study. 

Aside from the fact that the samples here reported rep- 
resent a comparatively small number of the total group 
which passed through the shelter during this period, those 
studied were selective in only one other respect: that some 
work, a bath, and sterilization of clothing are compulsory 
for those admitted, therefore the bona fide, transient un- 
employed man rather than the “hobo” or “bum” is most 
apt to apply for admission. It is the opinion of the shelter’s 
Management that only a very small percentage of those 
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applying belong to the latter class. The writer believes, 
therefore, that those included in this study fairly represent 
transient unemployed men, who, under normal conditions, 
would be quite regularly employed in some sort of oc- 
cupation. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, among those who 
are familiar with the habits of transient men, that it is 
difficult to secure reliable information from them concern- 
ing themselves, especially regarding their real names, home 
addresses, and marital status. Whether they are afraid 
of being traced, or are merely sensitive about giving their 
real names under present conditions, the fact remains that 
a large number wish to remain incognito. 

In order to secure the most reliable information possible, 
the men were told something of the purpose of the study, 
and asked to be accurate and honest in the answers they 
gave. They were instructed, furthermore, not to sign 
their names to the sheets. Because possible motives for 
falsification were removed in this way, facts here presented 
should be fairly reliable. 

On the whole, a codperative spirit was shown by the 
men. They seemed glad for a chance to spend an evening 
doing something which would break the monotony. As 
one man put it: “It gives me a chance to get my mind 
off my troubles.” 


STATE OF ORIGIN 


Of the 136 men who filled out the questionnaire, 27 per 
cent claimed California as their home state. The remain- 
ing 73 per cent were distributed among 29 other states. 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New York were each claimed 
by approximately 9 per cent; and Wisconsin, Missouri, 
and New Jersey were each represented by about 3 per cent. 

From the above it is interesting to note: first, that only 
about one-fourth of this group are residents of California; 
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and second, other states most frequently indicated are 
among those in which the nation’s manufacturing in- 
dustries are most concentrated. 


AGEs 


An examination of the age distribution of these men 
shows a range of from seventeen to sixty-six years. The 
fact that 47.0 per cent, or nearly one-half, are under thirty, 
and 71.2 per cent are under forty years of age, indicates 
that the major portion of the group is composed of com- 
paratively young men. Of especial significance is the fact 
that approximately 12 per cent, or more than one out of 
every ten of these people, are boys under twenty-one years 
of age. Figure 1 presents graphically the distribution of 
ages for the group. 

Ficure 1 


Ace DistrisuTiIon oF 136 Mate UNEMPLOYED TRANSIENTS 
AT THE Pato ALTo SHELTER, AuTuMN, 1932 
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That so many young men are represented among the 
transient unemployed may be accounted for by the fact 
that older men are more apt to be tied down by responsi- 
bilities. Moreover, it may be argued that young men are 
inclined to be more restless, under conditions of idleness, 
and hence will begin to drift sooner than will older men. 
In addition to this, opinion has been expressed that boys 
who would not legitimately fall within the classification 
for unemployment,* moved by a spirit of wanderlust, are 
taking advantage of the unusual facilities for moving about 
the country. If these factors are operative in producing 
the exceptionally heavy weighting in the lower age range, 
then our distribution does not give an accurate picture for 
the unemployed population in general. A study of the 
Duluth Casual Labor Group tends to support this po- 
sition." The Duluth group had a median age of 49 years; 
whereas the median age for the Palo Alto group is 31 years. 
The weighting in the upper age range in the Duluth group 
is explained by the fact that the younger men who would 
ordinarily be included in the group had scattered, seeking 
employment elsewhere, by May, the time the survey was 
made. The Duluth group differs from the one reported 
here in one other important respect.2, Whereas only one- 
fifth of those studied at Duluth had resided there less than 
five years, approximately three-quarters of those included 
in the present study are residents of cities outside of Cali- 
fornia. In this respect the Palo Alto group is more widely 
representative of the unemployed population. 

In order to show more clearly the divergence of the age 
distribution of the transients studied at Palo Alto from 





* Technically, an unemployed person is one who is out of work, yet willing and 
able to work, and seeking employment. 

1A. H. Hansen, Marion R. Trabue, H. S. Diehl, The Duluth Casual Labor 
Group. Univ. of Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute, Univ. 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis Minn., V. 1, No. 3, p. 12. 
2 Ibid., p. 14. 
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that of the laboring population in general, the following 
summary was made, comparing our group with the 1930 
census report for both the United States and for Califor- 
nia.» The Census figures represent the male working 
population ten years of age and over. 


Age United States California Transients 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 
65 and over 5.2 5.1 1.5 
50 - 64 18.2 19.0 8.1 
35 - 49 32.0 35.2 30.0 
20 - 34 36.7 36.8 53.0 
Under 20 7.9 4.1 7.4 


However the evidence may point with respect to the ex- 
cessive numbers of young men among the transient un- 
employed, the fact must be recognized that for the past 
four years industry has not been able to absorb its normal 
quota of high school and trade school graduates. And it 
is reasonable to assume that numbers of those who failed 
to find work at or near home have joined the transient 
army. Whether these boys will filter into the working 
population when jobs begin to appear again or remain in 
the ranks of homeless men presents a grave problem which 
should give concern. 


EDUCATION 


While it is true that the depression has thrown out of 
work many men of extensive professional and technical 
training, yet a careful study of the reported educational 
backgrounds of those included in this investigation reveals 
that only 2.2 per cent claimed a college degree; and 19.1 
per cent, high school graduation. Figure 2 shows the per- 
centages of the group attaining various educational levels. 
Although slightly more than three-quarters of the men 


3 Fifteenth U. §. Census, 1930: (a) Occupational Statistics, U. S. Summary, 
(b) Occupational Statistics, California Summary. 
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finished eight grades of elementary school, less than one 
half of the entire group ever attended school beyond the 
eighth grade. 


Ficure 2 


EpucATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 136 MALE TRANSIENTS 
AT THE Pato Ato SHELTER, AuTuMN, 1932 
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It is particularly noteworthy that the educational at- 
tainment of so large a portion of this group falls as low 
as it does in view of the comparative youthfulness of its 
members. This fact provokes a question which cannot be 
directly answered, yet merits asking. Are these men less 
qualified educationally than their brothers still at work, 
and for this reason have lost their jobs? In other words, 
is educational training operative in determining who loses 
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his job first in a depression? A study on this point would 
be most timely. 

The Los Angeles Municipal Service Bureau for Home- 
less Men reports that out of 55,879 men registered, 35 per 
cent had high school or college training.* Whether or not 
these were graduates is not reported. Of 5,438 men regis- 
tered in Atlanta 33.3 per cent had similar training; and of 
7,512 men registered in Washington D. C., 30.2 reported 
having had high school or college training.® Direct com- 
parison is not possible between these and the Palo Alto 
group because these studies have not specified clearly what 
is meant when they say “high school and college training.” 
If it is meant that the above figures include all who had 
as much as one year of high school, then the group at 
Palo Alto averages much higher in educational achieve- 
ment. 


MariTAt STATUS 


Opinion has been expressed frequently that a large 
number of the transient unemployed are men who have 
deserted their families. If the facts gained in the present 
study are reliable quite the contrary is true. The following 
summary shows how the Palo Alto group is divided in 
this respect: 


Per cent 
Total 100.0 
Unmarried 79.4 
Married 12.5 
Divorced 6.6 
Widowed 1.5 


It is entirely possible that some might be unwilling to ad- 
mit that they were married even when the motive for falsi- 


4H. S. Thompson, Who’s Who in the Breadline, Cf. Bull. Feb., 1932, p. 27, 
California Conference of Social Work. Quoted by P. V. Young in “The New Poor,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XVII, (Jan.-Feb., 1933), p. 240. 

5 A. W. McMellen, “An Army of Boys on the Loose” (percentages figured on 
basis of numbers presented), Survey Graphic, Sept., 1932, pp. 389-93. 
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fication was removed. It is the writer’s opinion, however, 
that these returns are fairly reliable. This position is par- 
tially substantiated by the fact that almost half of those 
reporting are under thirty, and more than one-fourth are 
less than twenty-five years of age. Only three of those who 
were married reported that they did not know how their 
families were being supported. 

In the Report and Recommendations of the California 
State Unemployment Commission, family desertion does 
not appear as one of the major human costs of unemploy- 
ment.® Furthermore, Charles Zunser, writing on Family 
Desertion, maintains that desertion tends to decrease rather 
than increase during periods of depression. He says in part: 
I noted .... that during periods of widespread unemployment 
there was no unusual rise in the number of cases reported. Neither 
during the year 1914, nor 1921, when we have had two such periods 
in the United States, was there an increase in new cases.? 

On the contrary, Mr. Zunser believes that periods of pros- 
perity are accompanied by increase in family desertion. 

It must be concluded, in the absence of substantial evi- 
dence to the contrary, that there are no large numbers of 
men among the transient unemployed who have run away 
leaving their families to be cared for by relatives or by 
public agencies. The assumption, in as far as it has been 
made, is unfair and wholly unsubstantiated. 


OccuPATIONS 


The occupational classification used by the United 
States Census was employed in grouping the men compos- 
ing this study.* The following table presents a percentage 


6 Report and Recommendations of the California State Unemployment Com- 
mission, State Building, San Francisco, Nov., 1932, pp. 87-145. 

7 Charles Zunser, “Family Desertion: Some International Aspects of the Prob- 
lem,” The Social Service Review, VI (June, 1932,) 241 f. 

8 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, (a) Occupational Statistics, U. S. 
Summary, Table 2, p. 8; (b) California Summary, Table 3, p. 7. 
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comparison of the male gainfully employed population 
over ten years of age, according to the 1930 census figures, 
the estimated distribution of unemployed among the oc- 
cupations,” as of November, 1932, and the unemployed 
transient men at the Palo Alto Shelter. The estimated 
distribution of unemployment for the nation is for both 
male and female workers and, therefore, does not offer op- 
portunity for comparisons between male workers only. 


Nation National Palo Alto 
Census Estimate Shelter 
1930 ~=©of Unemploy. 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Agriculture (owner, 
labor, tenant) 25.1 11.7 3.3 
Forestry and Fishing 0.7 0.7 4.2 
Extraction of Minerals 2.6 3.4 8.4 
Manufacturing and 
mechanical industries 32.1 43.4 47.5 
Transportation and 
Communication 9.4 11.0 10.8 
Trades 13.4 10.6 0.8 
Public Service 2.2 0.7 3.3 
Professional Service 4.5 2.4 4.2 
Domestic and Personal 
Service 4.7 11.1 15.0 
Clerical 5.4 4.9* 2.5 


* National estimate does not list “clerical” but gives a 
classification of “Miscellaneous industries.” 


From a comparison of census and National estimate of 
unemployment, it may be seen that at only four points 
does the estimated unemployment vary greatly from the 
proportion of labor distributed among the occupations. 
They are agriculture, manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, professional service, and domestic and personal 
service. It appears that agriculture and professional serv- 
ice tend to suffer less, and manufacturing and mechanical 


®“How Many Jobless?” Business Week, Jan. 18, 1933, pp. 19, 20. 
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industries, and domestic and personal service suffer more, 
proportionately, from unemployment. 

On the other hand there is an interesting comparison, in 
three occupational groupings, between the itinerant dis- 
tribution and the other two. They are manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, transportation and communication, 
and domestic and personal service. In addition to these 
forestry and fishing, and extraction of minerals have pro- 
portionately greater representation among the transients. 
From this it would seem that those industries which re- 
quire the more rugged type of worker have the greatest 
proportion of representatives among the transient un- 
employed. The possible exception to this may be seen in 
the case of domestic and personal service. The men com- 
posing this group among the transients are, for the most 
part, cooks, kitchen help, and hotel workers. 

An analysis of the average annual incomes of the men 
studied at Palo Alto shows a range from $550 to $6,000. 
Although 72.1 per cent claimed incomes of less than $2,000, 
and 85 per cent less than $2,500, there were four men 
whose incomes had formerly averaged over $5,000. Only 
14.5 per cent reported incomes of less than $1,000. The 
median income was $1,593. 

Unfortunately, no recent study of personal income is 
available for comparison. It is apparent that the presence 
of so large a percentage of young men under thirty years 
of age may account in some measure for the large number 
having incomes of less than $2,000. But, on the other 
hand, the 9 per cent of incomes ranging above $3,000 re- 
flects the presence of the professional and semiprofessional 
elements among the transients. 

In order to discover how long these men had been un- 
employed, they were asked to indicate the lapse of time 
since they left their last permanent jobs. Their report in- 
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dicated a range of from one month to six years, with a 
median of 13.3 months. The following summary shows 
the relative length of time members of the group have been 
away from steady employment; percentages are accumu- 
lative: 


Over four years 1.6 
Over three years 3.8 
Over two years 14.2 
Over one and one-half 
years 36.0 
Over one year 46.4 
Over one-half year 74.4 
One month or more 100.0 


From the above it may be seen that the group is made 
up of men who were thrown out of work early in the rising 
curve of unemployment, as well as those who have been 
released during the later, more severe period. The fact 
that approximately one-half of these men have been away 
from their jobs less than a year, and one-fourth less than 


six months, may indicate either a sharp rise in the curve 
of unemployment, or a tendency for those thrown out of 
work recently to start on the road more quickly, because 
of the hopelessness of local employment conditions. What- 
ever the cause may be, the fact remains and merits serious 
attention. 


PuysIcaAL CoNnpDITION 


On the basis of their own assertions, 87.5 per cent of the 
men studied were physically able to enter their old jobs 
if the opportunity were to present itself. This number is 
fairly comparable to the 91.0 per cent reported by the Los 
Angeles Municipal Service Bureau for Homeless Men.*° 
Of the Palo Alto group only 8.1 per cent claimed some 
form of physical disability, 4.4 per cent not reporting. 


10 Op. cit., p. 240. 
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Only 5.2 per cent report disabilities which may be con- 
sidered of a permanent nature. 

For a period of time similar to that covered by the pres- 
ent study, the shelter hospital treated 258 men for various 
ailments and minor injuries. Of these cases 90.3 per cent 
were classed as colds—flu and sore throat, indigestion, 
skin disease—particularly impetigo, and minor injuries— 
cuts, burns, and sprains. 


Persona, Causes CoNTRIBUTING To UNEMPLOYMENT 


In an effort to discover whether or not transient un- 
employed men would admit that certain personal factors 
contributed to their present condition, the group at Palo 
Alto was asked to indicate those things which might be 
partial causes. Of the entire group 19.2 per cent made no 
reply; 38.2 per cent denied that anything other than the 
depression was responsible for their condition. Of the 
remaining 42.6 per cent who admitted that some personal 
reasons existed about half listed sickness of self or members 
of their families; and the other half admitted carelessness 
in the use of earnings and excessive use of alcohol, or other 
intemperance. The following summary presents these 
reasons in order of frequency of their occurrence: 


Reasons given Per cent 
Careless use of earnings 33.4 
Sickness of self 30.4 
Excessive use of alcohol 14.5 
Sickness of wife 13.1 
Sickness of children 4.3 
Other intemperance 4.3 


With a perfectly good alibi in the fact of the depression, 
it is not surprising to find that four out of ten men in the 
group denied the existence of any other cause for their 
present reduced condition. It is of interest, however, that 
one out of four men admitted that causes not related to 
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the depression were in some way responsible for their 
plight. To admit personal blame is probably the hardest 
thing for the average man to do. That so large a portion 
of the group did this, gives further evidence of the sincerity 
and honesty displayed in filling out the questionnaire. It 
may be argued that excessive use of alcohol, for example, 
is a more frequent contributor to the poverty stricken con- 
dition of these transient men than is revealed by their ad- 
missions. Yet, in the absence of substantial evidence to 
the contrary it cannot be claimed that more than seven or 
eight per cent of those on the road have been rendered un- 
employed and homeless because of alcoholic intemperance. 


NATIONALITY 


It was discovered that approximately two-thirds of the 
men studied are native born American citizens. Of the 
foreign born, over one-half have become naturalized, two 


have their first papers, and four expect to become natural- 
ized. The remaining fourteen were non-committal. On 
the other hand, two-thirds of the group had foreign born 
parents, either father, mother, or both. From this it may 
be seen that 85.3 per cent of the entire group are native 
born or naturalized American citizens. This percentage 
is somewhat lower than the 95 per cent reported by the Los 
Angeles group." The difference between the two reports 
may be due to the difference in conditions under which 
the information was collected, rather than to the fact that 
the group at Palo Alto was smaller. It is reasonable to 
suppose that an alien transient would register as an Ameri- 
can citizen at any service bureau if he thought that his 
chances of help were bettered by so doing. Under the 
conditions of the study at Palo Alto cause for such falsifi- 


11 0p. cit., p. 240. 
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cation was eliminated. Therefore, it is only natural that 
a larger percentage of men would admit lack of citizenship. 

In this connection it is frequently said that a large ma- 
jority of the men now on the road are political radicals or 
fast becoming such. An attempt was made to discover 
just what proportion of these men would indicate radical 
tendencies by virtue of the support they had given or 
would give to the various national political parties. It was 
found that of those who would remain loyal to their party 
53 were Democrats, 28 Republicans, 1 Socialist, 2 Com- 
munists, and 1 with varied affiliations. Thirteen claimed 
no party affiliations, and 22 failed to report. Due to a 
changed attitude, whether caused by the depression or not, 
the Democratic party lost two and gained twelve; the Re- 
publican party lost fourteen; the Socialist party gained 
four, and the Communists gained one. 

Such changing of allegiance among these men is sur- 
prisingly small, if taken to represent protest against gov- 
ernment and social conditions. One might expect a much 
greater shifting toward the Socialist and Communist 
parties. If these figures may be taken as representing the 
political attitudes of transient men in general, then there 
appears to be no ground for fear of a radical political 
movement arising among the members of the great army 
of transient unemployed. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion, the average unemployed transient man 
is 31 years old, has finished the eight grades of elementary 
school only, and is unmarried. Furthermore, he most 
probably worked at an occupation within the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, or as a domestic or personal 
servant. He has had an income of approximately $1,600 
per year. He has been out of regular employment for 
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more than a year in spite of the fact that he is able and 
willing to go back to his old job. Moreover, he is an 
American citizen. 

While it is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
mental characteristics of these men in detail, it can be 
said that they are less stable, emotionally, than the popula- 
tion in general.* One explanation for this may be their 
present condition of abject poverty, aimlessness, and hope- 
lessness. Their spirit is at a low ebb. When given work 
to do they go about it indifferently and usually loaf on the 
job. While they are not working for their meals at the 
shelter they may be observed sitting listlessly indifferent to 
their surroundings. One might characterize them as be- 
wildered, confused,—especially the older men, and lacking 
in spirit or ambition. 

Nothing is quite so revealing as talks with these men 
about the conditions they are up against. It is little won- 
der that their spirit is gone along with their sense of se- 
curity. Their experiences along the road would fill vol- 
umes with pathetic human interest stories. Yet when 
asked for critical opinion regarding conditions and sug- 
gested remedial measures the average transient will reveal 
nothing particularly constructive. Their comments usu- 
ally follow uniform pattern, largely that of the jungle and 
the flop house. 

After all what is there for them to look forward to? 
Their attitude in general may be typified by the two fol- 
lowing quotations taken from their blanks. 

(1) This is one thing that you should know. How often have 
you seen fellows on the “Bum” and you have stopped to wonder. 


I know why that same party didn’t settle down in one town and 
get a job; this is the reason, because when a man is down and out 
*On the basis of scores made on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 72 per 


cent of these men scored higher in nervous instability than the average for the 
Population in general. 
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the officers in these towns keeps him on the move, so how can a 
man settle down? Isn’t there some remedy for this? This not only 
happened to me, but to several others in .................... today. So 
how can a man find a job if they wont let him look for same? 

(2) Am a plasterer, competent, able and willing to work, but 
for past year have had one week’s work at my trade and about 
five weeks work at odd labor jobs, anything I could get in fact to 
make a living. Have kept moving hoping all the time I might be 
able to find a steady job of some kind somewhere, but up to this time 
the quest has been in vain. 

Its a hard trying proposition, mentally and physically this daily 
battle to keep clean, and eat and sleep. Some places you are treated 
as a human being, in others you are treated pretty rough and told 
to get out of town. 

So what are you going to do? how is it going to end, I don’t know, 
neither does anyone else. All a man can do is to hope. 


Of course there are exceptions among the educated and 
professional men. They seem to understand more clearly 
the forces at work which have brought about present con- 
ditions. But the average member of the group is inarticu- 
late. His chief concern is a present means of livelihood; 
while he vaguely wonders what is it all about and when it 
will end. 








MUSICAL THERAPY IN SOCIAL CONTROL 
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University of Oregon 


THAT Music plays a significant part in man’s life, the 
students of music fully confirm and others concede, at 
least in part. Folk ways, folk songs, folk dances go hand in 
hand. They are social in origin and in function. A 
museum of musical instruments and a library of hymns 
and songs tell about the unique history music has oc- 
cupied in the life of nations. Victories are immortalized 
in songs, overtures, symphonies; defeats have brought 
forth tragic wailing chants; martial strains strengthen the 
tired feet and the weary soul of the soldier on the battle- 
field; hymns of praise inspire courage in the hopelessly 
dismayed sinner; old folks frolic and youth waltzes gin- 
gerly to the strains of orchestral tunes; and many com- 
munities have been fired with a new enthusiasm and con- 
viction of indomitable power at the sound of their respec- 
tive national anthems. But the social utility of music 
does not stop at this juncture. 

Although the war lords, community leaders, folk dance 
masters, evangelists, wooers, and occultists seem to have 
monopolized musical tendencies in man for the further- 
ance of their respective interests, physicians have relegated 
it to an obscure corner. Only after a long period of 
wandering and great indifference have certain social 
scientists seized upon the basic idea so commonly em- 
ployed by the pseudo-scientists and quacks of all ages. 
Tone, rhythm, proportion, variations, monotones, har- 
monies, discords, are being experimented with today here 
and there. Some of the studies show definite influence of 
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music on the feeling of rest, happiness, seriousness, sad- 
ness, fatigue, patriotism, etc.’ Now, if “psychotherapy is 
a collective term for the various methods which aim to 
restore the balance and proper functioning of the various 
mental powers of the human being,” musical therapy 
would be the system of treatment which utilizes music in 
order to bring improvement into the mental, physical, and 
social condition of a person. In other words, it seeks to 
re-create balance, harmony, efficiency, and socially ad- 
equate behavior patterns in an emotionally disturbed and 
disorganized person through the instrumentality of music. 
If music could play this rdle there would be reason to 
believe in the science of musical therapy in the field of 
social control. 

Ours is an era of scientific experimentation. But while 
some physicians have taken for granted the influence of 
music on the force of historical evidences,*® many have had 
no occasion to think about it, and very few have actually 
taken interest deep enough to test the validity of the pro- 
nounced claims in behalf of musical therapy. The scat- 
tered and fragmentary data available may be treated un- 
der three categories: (1) physical; (2) psychological; (3) 
social; representing in three aspects the therapeutic value 
of music in medical practice as an agency of social control. 

Frequently, a worker fatigued from routine employment, 
at the sound of music forgets his exhaustion and a feeling 
of rest, calm, and stability follows. Experiments show 
that “cheerful music of a gay and spirited tempo actually 
increases the lifting power of the muscles, whereas a slow 


1 Max Schoen, The Effects of Music, p. 150. 

2 W. Van de Wall, “The Psychotherapeutic Value of Music,” The Playground, 
July, 1925. 

3 There are many laudatory accounts which range from experiences in the Far 
East, Near East, Greece, Rome, Medieval Europe, to recent times. This, in it- 
self, presents data for analysis, indeed. However, the limits of this article do not 
permit us to go into that phase of the problem here. 
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and melancholy melody exerts the reverse influence.”* 
Faculty members who go to student dances for social 
reasons, feel the exhaustion of their body still more at the 
sound of slow, mournful, wailing tunes which are forced 
out of the tense throats of “crooners.” But let the synco- 
pation start with a rapid rhythm, then lo and behold! they 
rise and go “round and round,” in harmony with the beat- 
ing music. As soon as the tempo and the tune change to 
the slow movement, they feel again how tired are their 
legs, back, and head.° 

Some claim that music may “exert a healing effect upon 
nervous affections and reduce pain.” Dr. John A. McGlim 
of Philadelphia maintains that “music has been used from 
untold ages during operations and childbirth, not to scare 
away the devils, but to divert the mind of the sufferer from 
torments of fear and pain.”* To what extent music is 
utilized to alleviate pain during childbirth is not known, 
but none can ignore the common fact that circumcision 
ceremonies among the Mohammedans of Turkey are al- 
ways accompanied with musical festivities. The ultimate 
aim in this practice is to reduce the feeling of physical pain 
on the part of the child. 

Whether in the hospitals or elsewhere, the therapeutic 
value of music in medical circles seems to be well es- 
tablished. Available material shows to what extent it can 
restore rest, increase muscular capacity, regulate tempera- 
ture, pulse rate, breathing, eliminate nervous headaches, 

4“Medical Effects of Music,” The Literary Digest, January 16, 1926. The 
data presented refer primarily to the German physiologist Rasser’s experiments, 


which appeared in the Biologische Heilkunst, and to J. Tachanoff’s and George 
Zehden’s works, which secured similar results. 


5 It is not true that music in the minor key necessarily has a fatiguing and a 
depressing effect, whereas tunes in the major may exhilarate. Many fall into this 
fallacy. Numerous fast and invigorating music scores are written in the minor 
key; and a “funeral march” in the major key is not an improbability. 


® “Music in the Operating Room,” American Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, Vol. XX, Nov., 1930, p. 680. 





—— 
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reduce physical pain, assist as an anaesthetic in the operat- 
ing room, and enhance speedy recovery among convales- 
cents. As such, music becomes an adjunct to medicine and 
surgery. Not that music accomplishes everything, but 
certainly it supplements the work of the physician whose 
primary concern is the alleviation of physical suffering and 
the restoration of the patients to society as reclaimed as- 
sets. 

Long ago, Esquirol realized that music could not heal 
a broken bone, set a dislocated joint, check the invasion 
of tuberculosis bacilli; but he staunchly maintained that 
the mind of the sufferer could be put in such a frame so 
that the patient instead of concentrating attention on the 
pain or on the disease, could enjoy psychological calm. 
After all, to date, the greatest function of music among the 
so-called “normal” and the “abnormal” people is in the 
realm of psychic reactions, for, as a rule, it has a sedative 
effect. In this connection its value is becoming more ap- 


parent in the homeopathic hospitals. Its soothing and 
quickening influence is extolled by F. A. Davis as follows: 


The soft and dreamy notes of the flute; the bird-like thrill of the 
piccolo; the mellow and brilliant tones of the clarinet; the seductive 
strains of the violin; the purring sound of the saxophone; the al- 
most human characteristics of the French horn; the martial spirit 
of the trumpet and the cornet; the melody of the euphonium; the 
twang of the mandolin, banjo, and guitar; the majesty of the organ; 
the profundity of the bass horn, bassoon, tuba, and cello; the versa- 
tility of the piano; the simplicity and musical qualities of the 
harmonica and even the rattle and bang of symbols, drums, and 
tympana all have their special appeal and find a place in the musical 
program for mental patients.? 


Psychologically speaking, music renders a curative serv- 
ice by stimulating mental activity through the promotion 


7 “Music As a Part of the Occupational Therapy Program in a Mental Hospital,” 
U. S. Veteran’s Bureau, Medical Bulletin, 5: 224. 
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of free associations, intellectual expressions, and emotional 
self-gratification. A large number of the insane asylum 
denizens suffer from the complex of inferiority. According 
to Van de Wall, these “find in the inspiration of music the 
power and the will to forget their weaknesses.”* ‘This can 
be secured in two ways: (1) by playing to them such 
music as will carry them into a world of imagination, or 
(2) by making them participate in musical activities which 
would transfer them into a world of reality and increase 
self-confidence in their ability to do things. 

Surgeons present a considerable amount of data to the 
effect that music eliminates the fear and the terror “of the 
patient on coming to the operating room, and will make 
the minutes which seem like hours, while awaiting opera- 
tion, pleasant instead of a nightmare of horrors.”® Not 
only the patients, but the relatives and friends who wait 
under great tensions and suspense, would dispel their 
anxious fears if appropriate music were played, for the 
strain on the “outsider” frequently is greater than on the 
patient himself. 

Van de Wall depicts graphically the situation in our 
homeopathic hospitals. “Patients in hospitals for the 
mentally diseased present a house of sighs and tears; 
people who are separated from their accustomed surround- 
ings and dear ones. The atmosphere is cold and harsh. 
The attendants are indifferent. It is up to physicians 
with their insight to come to their rescue. But even they 
are unable to help much.”’® This applies to the patients 
of almost any hospital, to the inmates of reformatories and 
the prisons as well. They too are forlorn; they too feel 
that their new associates, especially the officials are in- 


8“The Psychotherapeutic Value of Music,” The Playground, July, 1925. 
9 Ind. 
10 [bid 
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different, and that the whole atmosphere is supercharged 
with frigid abandon. It is in places like these that the 
psychotherapeutic effect of music may be best revealed. 

Modern industry, in many respects, is not less exacting 
and trying than any of our penal and medical institutions. 
That the majority of our industrial workers are engaged 
in monotonous routine activities is conceded. Some of 
these workers with a high psycho-social background can- 
not endure the imposed monotony. Yet, in order to carry 
on the struggle for existence, they have to resign them- 
selves and submit. A certain amount of subsequent com- 
plexes caused by inhibitions and repressions could be 
avoided by diverting the mind of the worker occasionally. 
In the case of nurses who are apt to handle only the hospi- 
tal routine, Dr. J. A. McGlim testifies: “The nurse in 
charge of the operating room tells me that the nurses are 
happier in their tasks, and that the work is speeded up and 
more work is accomplished with less tiring, with the 
music, than prior to its use.”*' Such situations make 
music not only a factor in healing mental diseases, but 
utilize music as a preventive measure in the incidence of 
mental psychoses. 

Futhermore, from the psychological point of view there 
is evidence that music liberates the thoughts and emotions 
of the people who have become blocked for some reason or 
other; that it conduces to self-forgetfulness, incites memo- 
‘ry, stimulates action, serves as a substitute in satisfying 
human desires, predisposes to gentleness, and evokes happy 
moods. In a recent lecture, Dr. A. N. Ornsteen, associate 
in neurology and electrotherapeutics at the University of 
Pennsylvania claimed further psychotherapeutic values 
for music by stating that “jealousy may be disposed of by 
listening to the prelude of the Meistersinger. Indeed, 


11 Op. cit., p. 682. 
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many ills may be soothed by music, so that perhaps we 
may find such people as medical musicians.”” 

To reduce physical pain and to eliminate mental anguish 
through music are important measures indeed, but they 
are not ends in themselves. The primary aim of thera- 
peutics of any kind is to return the patient to society in a 
rehabilitated condition, and to enable him to play his rdle 
in a social world. If the patient is still incapable to re- 
gain his previous desirable status, or fails to acquire a new 
enviable status, therapeutics, from the social point of view, 
has not been effective. Social maladjustments are not less 
real than physico-psychological disturbances. If the latter 
can be modified through the medium of music, can the 
former be conditioned by the same? To arouse people from 
their social lethargy, to change the egocentric, the indiffer- 
ent, the antisocial folks to socially-minded persons is just 
as vital as the performance of an operation or the pre- 
scription of medicine for the express purpose of healing. 
Hence the logical questions: To what extent could music 
be used as an agency of socialization? Are there evidences 
that music functions in this capacity? The answers are 
in the affirmative. 

Music, rightly chosen as to the character of composition, 
rhythm, words, etc., soothes, stimulates, inspires, and ar- 
ticulates not only individual persons but the aggregate 
bodies as well. Many discouraged, defeated groups per- 
ceive a new light from the strains of a “March Militaire.” 
They rise in determination to defeat their own defeatism. 
“Many a homesick, weeping patient has been changed into 
a smiling, hopeful one by hearing, on admittance, the lilt 
of a song or a tuneful melody, as a sort of friendly greeting, 
and being smilingly told this was his serenade.”™ In a 


12 The entire lecture was sent to the writer. 


13 Isa M. Ilsen, “The Value of Music in Hospitals,” Clinical Medicine and 
Surgery, October, 1927. 
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hospital for physical or mental diseases, everybody is for 
himself. Music properly used in such institutions, would 
collectivize the constructive and the socializing energies of 
the patients. It has been observed” that isolated, indiffer- 
ent, and egocentric patients “quickly drop their pathologi- 
cal-moods and reflections, throw off their eccentric be- 
havior, and sing, dance, act, and talk with full concentra- 
tion of mind,”*® when music becomes dominant in their 
atmosphere. This is socialization; it amounts to a tem- 
porary mutation, and when repeated systematically 
enough, it insures continued socialization of antisocial 


groups. 

Very few have realized the potential disciplinary value 
of music. For centuries, man has emphasized military 
obedience. Musical therapy, as an agency of social control, 
arouses disciplinary attitudes without the coercion of the 
sovereign authority. If a deadly cobra, under the spell of 


music, refrains from attack, how much more may we ex- 
pect from man? Perhaps none! But the case of two 
fighting men who stopped their hostilities under the in- 
fluence of music is often cited. Furthermore, just as 
physical drills bring about discipline, mental discipline can 
be induced by music, even if the latter be only rhythmic 
hand clapping or keeping step with the rest of the group. 
It is the hand that controls the rate of speed in the mili- 
tary camps! 

It has been frequently noted that music creates codpera- 
tive attitudes in people, especially among the patients. 
When they are aroused enough to play in the orchestra 
or sing in a choir, the isolated individuals become trans- 
formed into an army of team workers. A writer on “Using 
Music As a Healing Force” maintains that through 

14 Pennsylvania State Homeopathic Hospital. 


15 Op. cit. 
16 The Playground, August, 1923. 
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music an ill-mannered, self-advertising, noisy, and ob- 
noxious individual was transformed into a well behaved 
and pleasingly codperative personality. Codperativeness 
is a degree of socialization, sought by all agencies of social 
control. But the socialization of an individual, according 
to our contemporaneous culture complex, reaches its apex 
in actual participation in civic activities for group welfare. 
The same writer claims that “a man objecting to sign up 
for the navy or contributing to the liberty loan, as soon 
as the band plays the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ away he goes 
to the desk and signs up almost before he really knows 
what he is doing.”** This sounds like a miracle; perhaps 
a deterministic miracle. Similar incidents may be multi- 
plied especially in times of crisis under the influence of 
music. If this contention is valid, musical therapy be- 
comes a significant item in our social organization. 

No matter what else music does to the socially “sick” 
folks, there seems to reside an inevitable potentiality in it 
to develop gregariousness, for no ensemble, band, orches- 
tra, or choir could emerge out of simon pure individual- 
ists. Although music is a social product, at the same time 
it is a socializer. No wonder operas, symphonies, bands, 
and soloists of all varieties bring heterogeneous groups 
together out of which emerges a new concept of communi- 
ty. People forget their distances and, unconsciously or of 
necessity, create nearness. In this rests the social thera- 
peutic value of music. 

Life is a matter of striving for satisfactions. What- 
ever contributes to the realization of this end is indulged 
in. If human wishes and desires are repressed and thwart- 
ed by the dominant culture, and if music as a substitute, 
stimulant, or sedative offers partial or total satisfaction, 
unquestionably it would be sought as a therapeutic and 


17 [bid. 
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controlling measure. The stronger the emotional make- 
up of the person the more strongly music seems to affect 
the life of that person. In claiming curative and pre- 
ventive power for music, however, its limitations must 
not be ignored. Music is not all-efficient; nor is its in- 
fluence necessarily permanent. It is not a “cure-all”; and 
it is not for everybody. But the range of musical composi- 
tions, the types of instruments, and the modes of expres- 
sion are so varied—as a matter of fact, larger than the 
number of chemical concoctions prescribed by physicians 
and the pharmacists—that there is the possibility of satis- 
fying every taste, meeting every situation, and hence cur- 
ing any psycho-social disease that can possibly be cured 
by music. People have not reached the stage wherein we 
could be positive in this respect. Musical therapy, in spite 
of its ancient and long-enduring practice, has not been 
systematically and scientifically utilized in our culture. 


New interest in its behalf is growing. Those concerned 
with the field seem to know how to treat the extreme cases 
by music, but the wide range of marginal cases remains 
untouched. 


A new profession or vocation in the rehabilitation of 
human personalities is in the logic of musical therapy en- 
deavors. Can the applied sociologists take scientific in- 
terest in this field for the alleviation of suffering among 
men? If the lovers’ hearts melt before music and make 
them forget all pain and future privations, may not proper- 
ly arranged music salvage men and women by attuning 
them to the harmony or the discords of our social order? 
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CoMMUNITY SERVICE, from the standpoint of education, 
carries a deep sense of responsibility. It implies codpera- 
tion and coérdination of the work of two of the greatest 
factors in the world’s progress, the home and the school. 

Its import and application to all classes in any school 
constitutes the foundation of the growth and well being of 
that institution. In the Mexican school it is of the great- 
est importance, for here it has a threefold office, economic 
adjustment, assimilation, and socialization. 

When a little child enters any school, the first responsi- 
bility of that school is to establish some measure of co- 
érdination between his life there and his life at home. In 
the case of the American child this is very simple. His 
mother usually brings him, and, because of the background 
and training of modern American women, she and the 
teacher are on a footing of equality from the beginning, and 
the first stones along the path of friendly codperation have 
already been laid. From here the unfolding of community 
service follows naturally and easily along well defined 
lines of general organization and social usage. 

But what of the Mexican child? On the morning of 
his arrival, that momentous first day of school, he is sud- 
denly thrust into a strange and difficult world. All 
around him are new and wonderful objects; drapes on the 
windows, pretty pictures on the walls, a victrola or a piano, 
beautiful new toys. There is a great babbling of strange 
sounds which he cannot understand and he feels cut away 
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from every connection with his primitive life at home. 
One thing only can he understand; the teacher’s kindly 
smile and her gentle touch. To this he clings and he has 
confidence in it. 

If his mother brings him, which is very seldom the case, 
she also is confronted with new and strange conditions, 
and is made timid by her lack of understanding. The 
teacher is a highly superior being, using unintelligible 
American words and peculiar American gestures ; a person 
to be looked up to and admired. There is no equality 
there. Were it not for one thing the mother must beat a 
hasty retreat in doubt, and perhaps despair of her baby’s 
safety in these strange new hands. But she has seen the 
kindly smile and gentle touch of that primary teacher and 
instantly she too has confidence. Love is the great equal- 
izer. And right here is our first contact; the personal 
touch which, cultivated, leads the way to community serv- 
ice. 

But if the mothers do not come, which is almost invaria- 
bly the case, then the principal or teacher who is to or- 
ganize community service must go to them to make the 
contacts. 

The new worker in a Mexican community is likely to 
start out with a sense of fear and trembling, because of 
strange people, strange language, strange customs. How 
should one approach them—with dignity, poise, tact? Just 
what is the “method of attack”? But here she is at the 
very gate of her first home to visit! Yes, there are José 
and Juanita and the mother, all bobbing and smiling so 
confidently. What should she do now? Then most un- 
accountably, all else forgotten, out goes the friendly hand 
and beams the kindly smile “Ai que es la maestra.” 
“Juanita, bring a chair [sometimes it is only a box]. 
Dust it with thine apron, child—agui senora in the shade 
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—a poor house, senora, at your service.” So they visit, 
with Juanita to interpret, or perhaps an older sister, and 
the worker tells of a mother’s club we are to start at the 
school and how glad we shall be to have Juanita’s mother 
come. José is praised. He is a good boy and tries hard. 
The babies are brought in to greet /a maestra and much 
happy banter is exchanged at parting. So, the worker goes 
on to the next home and next, in a close neighborhood. 
She goes for many evenings after school, and sometimes 
she is very tired, and much disheartened by the things she 
has seen of poverty, illness, ignorant old age. Strange 
people, strange language, strange customs; but never once 
has she been rebuffed, and always, everywhere, the same 
courteous, friendly welcome. 

Thus the first contacts are made, confidence is won and 
the foundation laid for the first unit of community service; 
the mother’s club. If the worker speaks Spanish, organiza- 
tion is much simplified. A common language is the 
golden key. It opens the door into hearts and homes and 
to the richest treasures of confidence and loyalty. 

The people in the Mexican schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia are far from representative of the higher classes of 
Mexico, or even of the middle classes, but rather of the 
lowliest type. They are primitive people close to nature 
and elemental in customs and home life. And for this 
very reason one is astounded at the strength of character, 
loyalty to principle, love of beauty in all around them, and 
their insatiable yearning for knowledge,—a rich field for 
community service. 

Four groups lend themselves to this aii First, a 
mother’s club codperating with the teachers for child wel- 
fare. The mothers are the first and easiest to reach and 
they are the best avenues for forming contacts with other 
groups. They are the heart of the community. Next comes 
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a Comite de Beneficencia, or men’s welfare committee. 
‘This is a group of fathers contacted through the school 
children or in the home after working hours. These Mexi- 
can men are lovers of their homes, also lords and masters 
there. Only through their permission may the mothers 
or children participate in any activity outside the home, 
and sometimes both coaxing and tact are required to win 
their approval. However, once organized and brought to 
believe that it is their duty as well as privilege to assist 
the school, they give staunch support. Through this group 
may be united all those forces in the community which 
make for betterment. They are the soul of loyalty and 
unselfish generosity, giving time and effort toward the 
solution of social and economic problems. They are the 
backbone of the community. 

The next step is a young men’s club organized through 
a night school, an orchestra, or perhaps a baseball team. 
These young fellows need wholesome activity and are 
really hungry, with the same hunger of their elders, for the 
better things in life. Most of them have had some school- 
ing, speak English, and are progressive and Americanized. 
They are of great service in social matters, community 
programs, and in economic emergencies. They are the 
coming power of the community. 

Last, but of equally great importance, comes a young 
women’s group, the preschool mothers and girls of college 
age. These also have had schooling and speak English. 
They are progressive and eager for all that is helpful to 
make their home life wholesome. They organize naturally 
into a sewing class or chorus meeting at the school, and 
much mutual benefit comes from this contact. Their 
children are the future life of the school, and as mothers 
will carry on the torch of education for their people. They 
are the hope of the community. 
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The present economic crisis has laid added burdens on 
community service. The struggle to keep the wolf from 
the door makes a more sombre outlook for the Mexican 
father than for almost any other in our land. So all forces 
must be combined and every energy bent to meet exigencies. 
These people do not ask for charity. They seek work. But 
when there is no work they are forced to accept charity, 
but not until they have exhausted other means of relief. 
The community worker who has these four groups to draw 
from; mother’s club, men’s welfare committee, young 
men’s club, young women’s class; is well supported and 
can accomplish much through them. 

The school is used as a distribution depot and social 
center. Here the mothers’ club remodels clothing, sorts and 
fits shoes, and helps to prepare and serve hot lunches to the 
needier children. The welfare committee collects and dis- 
tributes food from receptacles placed in the stores, chops and 
distributes wood donated for the needy, plans and prepares 
winter gardens for community use, visits and investigates 
cases of sickness or need. The young men’s club gives 
dances and entertainments to raise funds, contributes two 
hour’s pay a month when employed, helps to correct social 
problems and disorders in the community. The young 
women’s group helps with entertainments and programs, 
cuts and sews Red Cross yardage, when available, and 
assists each of the other groups wherever needed. In 
these ways the school, through community service, helps 
the Mexican people to help themselves, guides them to as- 
sume group responsibility, builds initiative, teaches them 
that in unity there is strength. Thus we build for future 
American citizenship and our reward is great; for these 
primitive, knowledge-hungry people have much to give to 
us of the spirit of patience, fortitude, loyalty, of beauty and 
of laughter—and they are generous. So it comes to pass 
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that today in our own experience are made true the words 
of Paul so long ago—“not that other men be eased and ye 
be burdened. But by equality that now at this time your 
abundance may be a supply for their want, that their 
abundance also may be a supply for your want. That there 
may be equality.” 
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Way, one may well ask, do diverse religious institutional 
types exist in our present culture system? A basic answer 
is found in the all-pervading social change, which is like- 
wise responsible for the religious personality types de- 
scribed in a previous article.’ 

In a relatively static homogeneous society where out- 
side communication is not sufficiently important to under- 
mine the established order, few, if any, religious noncon- 
formists are to be found because the accepted beliefs and 
practices diverge little or none from the needs of the 
members of the group. And where there are no religious 
nonconformists, no diverse institutional types exist. 


His (the savage’s) moral code lays down a definite line of be- 
havior, and there are no shades of interpretation possible. It is 
either right to do a thing, or wrong. Mitigating circumstances are 
rarely allowed as excuses for breaking a tabu. Futhermore, there 
is never any difference between public opinion and the code of right 
conduct. There is, thus, little occasion for the savage to stand out 
against public opinion. In a homogeneous group there is not one 
belief for the majority and another for the minority, with the 
possibility of a selection of the right from the wrong. Public opinion 
is the code.? 

The medieval Church was a very different institution from the 
modern church, whether Catholic or Protestant... .. Every one 
was required to belong to it, just as we all must belong to the state to- 


1See article entitled “Religious Personality Types,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XVI (Jan.-Feb., 1932). 


2A. M. Tozzer, Social Origins and Social Continuities (Macmillan, 1925), 
Pp. 237. See also W. McDougall, The Group Mind, 1920, pp. 364-65; W. McDougall, 
Introduction to Social Psychology, 1921, p. 219. 
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day. One was not born into the church, it is true, but he was or- 
dinarily baptised into it before he had any opinion in the matter. 
All western Europe formed a single religious association, from which 
it was a crime to revolt. To refuse allegiance to the Church or to 
question its authority or teachings was reputed treason against God 
and was punishable with death.® 


This tyranny of a static society over its individual 
members, or of the religious institution over its members, 
is endured willingly, because the institution is satisfying 
its members’ needs. It is his trusted guide, and as such 
he has no reason to wish release from it—indeed, release 
would be most distressing to him. 

But suppose the aforementioned savage is visited one 
day by a rich and strangely powerful white man who in- 
spires his confidence and then insists his religious beliefs 
are untrue. Suppose the medieval Catholic is reasonably 
convinced that the earth is round instead of flat, as his 
trusted religious leaders have told him. Or suppose he 
sees an “infallible” pope degrade his office and then tor- 
ture to death a daring Savonarola who publicly speaks his 
protest.* 

Such occurrences upset the smooth-running social ma- 
chinery by digging away the foundations of loyalty of in- 
dividuals to their institution. It is at the appearance of 
such disorganizing elements that diverse personality types 
take form. Diverse religious institutions must yet await 
a slowly developing group consciousness among these per- 
sonality types. 

At first, only a few isolated intelligent individuals recog- 
nize the inconsistency of the older beliefs and practices. 


3 James Harvey Robinson, /ntroduction to the History of Western Europe (Ginn 
and Co., 1903), p. 201. 


4 Illustrations of disturbing factors in religion in more recent times are the 
theory of evolution, historical criticism of Biblical literature, substitution of urban 
environmental stimuli for rural. 
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But public opinion stands solidly against them, dubbing 
those who make such incredulous attacks upon their sacred 
institutions “infidels” and “atheists.” 


Mr. Hart, the only avowed infidel of Kirksville at that time, 
[was] a man of whom youth spoke almost with abated breath and 
who, in their mental category, was classed with the haunted house 
on the outskirts of the town. Not that he was a bad man or dis- 
honorable, or one not esteemed by the community. He was of 
unimpeachable moral character and business integrity, but he didn’t 
believe in God and he didn’t care who knew it.5 


If the disorganizing elements in the established order 
go unheeded by an unwise or unintelligent leadership, or 
if these elements are too numerous or powerful to be as- 
similated in the established order, the “infidels” will in- 
crease in number until they achieve a measure of like- 
mindedness which will act as a counterforce against the 
public opinion which outlawed them. At this point the 
restraining power of public opinion tends to weaken, and 
this in turn makes it easier to recruit members to the non- 
conformists. 

At some point in this process, possibly at many points, 
an intellectual individual who has discovered the incon- 
sistency of his beloved institution in the face of new knowl- 
edge or new practices attempts to change the institution 
so it will assimilate this new material and once more effec- 
tively serve his religious needs. But his first move is 
necessarily directed against a sacred belief or form, and 
he is faced with a strong conservative opposition. If the 
process of differentiating personality types has gone far 
enough, a sufficient number of like-minded nonconform- 
ists will rally to his support to form the nucleus of a new 
institution. And at this point the time is ripe for the rise 
of diverse religious institutional types. 


5 Libby Travers, Sectarian Shackles (Macmillan, 1926), p. 68. 
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From this process, two religious institutional types 
result: The Conservative churches and the Radical 
churches. 

1. The Conservative type of church, which clings to its 
sacred heritage in spite of its inconsistencies, is largely 
made up of members of the older denominational groups, 
and ranges all the way from the extreme reactionary 
groups to the fairly liberal groups, none of which, however, 
get very far—as a group—from the older beliefs and prac- 
tices. This is by far the more numerous group, and it will 
doubtless remain so unless social change becomes much 
more rapid, causing the type to lag too far behind the 
cultural development of the time. In Los Angeles, the 
extreme conservatives are illustrated by the Los Angeles 
Bible Institute and by the reactionary wings of the older 
Protestant groups. The more liberal Conservatives in- 
clude the majority of the older Protestant churches in the 


city. 

2. The Radical type of church throws overboard the 
sacred heritage held so carefully by the conservatives, and 
attempts to manufacture a new system out of a few shreds 
it has retained from the old, plus any new materials which 
happen to present themselves. 


Anxious souls are groping about in every direction, thinking in 
each new thing to find that certainty which they so much long for. 
We have here an explanation for the present popularity of strange 
and irregular cults. New Thought, Theosophy, Christian Science, 
Spiritualism and a host of lesser isms afford a promise of escape 
from unbearable uncertainty. Ideas from the Orient and antiquity, 
and the lore of primitive witch doctors, are dragged out, renovated, 
and dressed in modern garb to satisfy the cravings of restless human 
souls.® 


6 P. A. Parsons, dn Introduction to Modern Social Problems (Knopf, 1924), 
p. 228. See also Woodbridge Riley, “New Thought,” American Mercury, January, 
1924, 
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Los Angeles is unusually prolific in the production of 
these radical religious groups, both as an incubator and 
a haven for such groups as the following, taken from the 
city directory: 


Brotherhood of Light Anybody’s California Adonijah 

Church of Divine Power Church of the People 

Institute of Relig. Science Modern Church 

Christadelphian Ecclesia Rosicrucians 
America-Jerusalem Rapid Bible Mission 


Church of the First Born of the United Sons of the Almighty 


There are few if any truly Progressive churches, due to 
the fact that there are so few superior individuals in a 
population group who can qualify as Progressive, and also 
because the true Progessive individual tends to join him- 
self to either a radical or conservative group and try to 
hold the one back or urge the other forward. The lack of a 
Progressive institutional type causes these individuals 
much discomfort, but is a legitimate cost of keeping the 
church a folk institution. The best they can hope to do 
if they remain in the church at all is to help “bend” these 
groups in the direction of their beliefs. 

The Conservative type of churches, if not the most inter- 
esting, is more important numerically than the Radical 
type. In a recent study of the fourth largest Protestant 
religious group in Los Angeles’ (which may be considered 
as typical of Protestant churches in Los Angeles in this 
connection) all forty local churches were found to be quite 
clearly Conservative. 

A further differentiation of these churches was at- 
tempted by using a scheme worked out and popularized by 
H. Paul Douglass* which classifies churches according to 


7™C. D. Wells, 4 Changing Social Institution in an Urban Environment: A 
study of the Changing Behavior Patterns of the Disciples of Christ in Los Angeles, 
a Doctoral Dissertation, University of Southern California, 1931. 


8See H. Paul Douglass, One Thousand City Churches (Doran, 1926), p. 91. 
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their range of activity. However, this method was found 
to be quite superficial for this purpose from the viewpoint 
of social psychology. A more satisfactory classification 
was achieved by differentiating them according to their 
range of beliefs. In this way it was discovered that fifteen 
churches were reactionary conservatives and twenty-five 
were liberal conservatives. 

A series of objective tests was then applied to these two 
groups of churches to discover their similarities and differ- 
ences. Space will permit but a brief summary of the find- 
ings of this study. 


I 


GENERAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REACTIONARY 
CONSERVATIVES AND LIBERAL CONSERVATIVES 


a. Size. The liberal churches are more numerous, there 
being 25 such churches as compared with 15 reactionary 


churches in the group studied. Moreover, the individual 
churches in the liberal group are larger in membership 
than the other group. 

b. Age of Churches. No outstanding difference was 
found in a comparison of the age of the two groups of 
churches. This holds for both the church as a group and 
for the buildings in which they meet. 

c. Growth. The liberal churches had a higher rate of 
growth during the period from 1913 to 1929 than the re- 
actionary group. 


II 


Eco.tocicAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REACTIONARY 
CONSERVATIVES AND LIBERAL CONSERVATIVES 


a. Distribution. There is no natural area of the city 
into which either of these two kinds of churches is segre- 
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gated, so far as this study shows. Each group is about 
equally distributed over the city. 

b. Mobility. The study revealed a low rate of mobility of 
all churches. Only 3 of the 40 churches now in existence 
have ever moved out of the communities in which they 
were planted. Seven other churches moved their location 
but remained in the same community. 

c. Type of Neighborhood. No relationship was found 
between the kind of church and the number of churches in 
the same neighborhood. However, it appears that the 
nearer a church is to the center of the city (with the ex- 
ception of the expensive down-town sites) the more 
churches there are to be found in a radius of six blocks. 
No noticeable “adhesion” was found between the churches 
of the denomination studied and those of other denomi- 
nations. 

d. Compactness. The reactionary churches display a 
stronger tendency toward compactness of membership 
(geographically) than the other group. It appears from 
the study that the smaller the church the less its power to 
draw it members from a distance and hence the more com- 
pact its membership. In general, the nearer a church is 
located toward the center of the city, the smaller the per- 
centage of membership living within a mile of the church. 


III 


LEADERSHIP DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REACTIONARY 
CONSERVATIVES AND LIBERAL CONSERVATIVES 


a. Tenure. Although a study of the number of minis- 
ters per church in the last ten years disclosed no signifi- 
cant difference between the reactionary churches and the 
more liberal ones, a study of the length of present and 
Previous pastorates of each church indicated a higher mor- 
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tality rate for reactionary churches. The larger more 
stable churches are the only ones which employed minis- 
ters for a period of 8 to 14 years. Sixty per cent of the 
present ministers in all the 40 churches have been in their 
present positions one year or less. If the complete cycle 
of a minister’s employment is represented by the length 
of the pastorate previous to the present incumbent, then 
the average length of time a minister’s position lasts in the 
group under consideration is slightly less than two years. 

b. Liberal ministers are paid better than reactionary 
ministers ; the average yearly salary for the former is $2,412 
and for the latter is $1,496. The average (mean) for the 
38 churches reporting is $1,954. However, the modal 
average for the 38 churches falls between $900 and $1,200 
per year. Six liberal churches pay their ministers over 
$3,000 yearly, while the highest salary paid a reactionary 
minister is $2,760. 

c. Periodicals. Liberal ministers subscribe to more 
periodicals, both religious and secular, than their rivals. 
Moreover, the two groups tend to subscribe for different 
journals. The favorite of the reactionary group is the 
Christian Standard (the organ of the reactionary group in 
the group at large), while the favorite of the liberal group 
is the Christian Evangelist, with the Christian Century 
running second. Three reactionary and 20 liberal minis- 
ters subscribe to the CAristian Evangelist, while 12 liberal 
ministers and no reactionary ministers subscribe to the 
Christian Century. 

d. Education. The educational equipment of these 
ministers averages low, with over one-fourth without any 
college degree, with one-fourth reporting the M.A. degree, 
with slightly less than one-fourth reporting the B.D., and 
with one minister possessing a Ph.D. As would be ex- 
pected, the reactionary ministers rank distinctly lower 
than the liberal ministers. 
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e. Previous Occupation, Years of Service, Age. No dis- 
tinct differences were noted between these two groups of 
ministers in comparing their previous occupations, years 
of service, and age. 

Finally, this study gives a distinct basis for optimism for 
those who wish to see a progressive adaptation of the Con- 
servative churches to changing religious needs. The liberal 
conservatives were found to be larger and more numerous 
and characterized by a higher rate of growth; they keep 
their ministers longer and pay them higher salaries than 
their reactionary rivals. Their ministers, in turn, sub- 
scribe to more periodicals, both religious and secular, and 
their selection is more “liberal,” and, as would be expected, 
they have a better educational equipment than the re- 
actionary group of ministers. 
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WANDERING YOUTH 


TOWNE NYLANDER 
Occidental College 


Not LONG AGo a man, while crossing a bayou in the 
south, saw a large group of children playing on the banks. 
One child fell into the water and was instantly seized by 
an alligator. Horror-stricken, the man rushed to the 
little cabin nearby and told the man and woman basking 
in the sun what had happened. 

The woman turned to her husband and languidly said: 
“Henry, I done told you something’s been getting our 
children.” 

That story might well be used as the text of this paper. 

A few years ago we were greatly concerned about the 
youth of Germany. They had thrown off many of the 
conventional shackles of old Prussia in that great youth 
movement and were wandering about the country with 
apparently little or no mature control. We were appalled 
by the wandering children of Russia, the besprizorne. 
But few of us today realize that within our own country 
we have a vast migratory army of homeless children, home- 
less either through volition or fate. 

Conservative estimates place the number of wandering 
boys in the United States today at between 200,000 and 
300,000. If one may rely upon the sources of these figures, 
the higher estimate does not seem unreasonable. 

For example: 

1. A three day survey in Los Angeles revealed 1,666 
homeless boys. (Jan. 9-11, 1933). 

2. Approximately 10% of the 75,000 homeless men 
cared for by the agencies in Los Angeles during 1932 
were under 20 years of age. 
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3. The Municipal Service Bureau published figures 
showing an increase in the number of homeless boys cared 
for from 360 in 1928 to 4,400 in 1932. 

4. The Labor Review for January, 1933, estimates that 
from 20-25% of our wanderers are under 21. 

5. Officials of the Southern Pacific estimate that 200 men 
and boys pass through any small town of Texas, New 
Mexico, or Arizona each day. 

6. Kansas City, Mo. social service representatives es- 
timate that 1,500 pass through Kansas City each day. 

7. Yuma fed 30,000 at their soup kitchen in four months. 

8. The El Paso Salvation Army fed more than 1,000 
during March. 

9. Santa Fe officials checked 416,915 transients in seven 
months. 

10. The Junipero Serra Boys Club, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Community Boys Lodge, the Volunteers of America, and 
the Midnight Mission, all of Los Angeles, gave 225,927 
nights’ lodging free to boys during 1932. 

When we ponder on the fact that 65% of the migrants 
do not apply to the agencies for aid, but prefer to steal or 
beg, we may begin to appreciate the magnitude of the 
problem of our wandering boys, and realize that one-fourth 
of a million is not a large estimate. 

Unfortunately, no reliable figures relative to wandering 
girls are available at this time.’ 

The boys on the road are of four types: 

1. The single boy who has not yet formed any definite 
affiliation and has not taken on any distinctive character- 
istics. 

2. The largest group are what may be called “road kids,” 
who travel in gangs of from ten to a hundred and by sheer 
force of numbers and association do many things which 
would never occur to them as individuals. 


1 Such figures are in preparation. 
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3. One also finds the “gay cat” as he is called on the 
road, an embryonic tramp or hobo. These boys have been 
on the road for some time and are beginning to assume 
the very clearly defined habits and manners of the pro- 
fessional wanderer. 

4. Finally, we have the unfortunate youngster who has 
come under the control of some pervert. The older 
wanderer entices children away from home and teaches 
them to beg and steal. Homosexual practices are more 
common than rare in this group. 

Life for these wandering youngsters can be divided into 
three parts: on the road, in the jungle camps, and in the 
large cities. 

On the road the boy steals rides, food, money, and sup- 
plies. He evades railroad fare by riding the “rods,” the 
“blind,” or on freight trains. Sometimes a group of them 
will leave the road, steal an automobile and then by si- 
phoning gasoline from unguarded cars will be able to wan- 
der about the country. The writer rode nearly a whole 
day with six such youngsters. They had stolen the car 
some thousand miles from where he met them, and seemed 
to be faring very wel! indeed. When they came to a city 
they parked the car near the outskirts and walked through 
town looking for something to steal. Radiator caps, auto 
robes, spare tires, even headlights and generators were 
taken and sold to unscrupulous second-hand dealers. In 
one city of fifty thousand population they stole in a few 
homes some articles which netted them a total of four 
dollars. 

One need not dwell on the physical injury caused young 
boys by exposure and irregular habits. Accidents are 
frequent. Many of the boys lose limbs through a slip 
when boarding a moving train. 

“Jungles” are camps where the itinerants may rest, and 
enjoy such social life as the road affords. The tramping 
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boys frequent the jungles and there witness and frequently 
participate in the abnormal life that goes on in almost all 
of these jungle camps. The adult migrant is homeless, 
jobless, and womanless. Being homeless he has no stake 
or interest in normal life. He frequently scoffs at those 
ideals that society values. Being jobless he lives the best 
he may. He derides honesty, hard steady work, and so- 
briety. He advocates the most extreme “isms.” He laughs 
at law and order. The boy in the jungle is subjected to 
this. Being womanless the adult migrant resorts to illicit 
relations and perversions. There are frequently pros- 
titutes in the “jungle.” The boy witnesses much of this. 
Drug addicts are not uncommon. Dope peddlers find 
some of their best customers in the jungle. It isn’t long 
before the imitative boy tries a little “snow.” 

Disease, particularly venereal disease, is another peril to 
which our wandering youth is subjected in “jungle” life. 

When the wandering boy comes to the large cities he 
finds the lower part of town. He sleeps in the five-and 
ten-cent “flop houses,” eats at the cheaper “grease joints,” 
frequents the pool rooms and dens of the neighborhood, 
for if he is found in the more respectable part of the city the 
police make trouble for him. He soon discovers that down 
on the “slave market” (as Towne Avenue in Los Angeles 
is called) he can sell almost anything. There he finds a 
market for a pair of shoes begged from a kindly house- 
wife, or for a cigarette case picked from the pocket of a 
passerby on Broadway. This solves his subsistence prob- 
lem. Nearly any housewife will give him a pair of her 
husband’s cast-off shoes, and down on Towne Avenue they 
will bring a dime or even a quarter. He soon learns that 
“battering the main drag” (or begging on the main street) 
will also bring in nickles and dimes. He finds that these 
nickles and dimes will purchase not only food and lodging, 
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but “white mule,” that is, denatured alcohol, an evening’s 
entertainment at one of the cheaper burlesque houses, and 
even the affectionate attention of one of the ladies of the 
street. 

In the pool halls he meets the members of a gang. If he 
is a likely looking youngster he is soon initiated into the 
rites of gangdom, and may eventually find himself at San 
Quentin. A recent issue of the Juvenile Research Bulletin 
showed the following figures compiled by the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau of the Los Angeles Police Department. 


. of the Juvenile cases: annual total 4,108. 
Burglary constituted 38%, average age 14. 
Grand Theft constituted 12%, average age 15 plus. 
Petty Theft constituted 23%, average age 15 plus. 
Robbery constituted 2%, age not given.” 


The sheriff’s office reports that of the Juvenile cases: 


Burglary constituted 38%, average age 14. 
Grand Theft constituted 5%, average age 15 plus. 
Petty Theft constituted 22%, average age 14 plus. 


When the migrant boy is brought before the police judge 
for evading railroad fare, or for vagrancy, the court is at 
a loss as to what to do. No municipality wishes to jail 
all of these wandering boys, and few municipalities have 
any other means of dealing with them. So the judge gives 
the boy thirty days, with 29 suspended. Such action does 
not increase the boy’s respect for the penalties of evading 
the law. He carries this idea of leniency over into other 
fields and believes that even if he should be caught in a 
more serious crime the criminal court will be as lenient 
with him as was the judge of the police court. 


2 Juvenile Research Bulletin, (issued monthly by the Juvenile Research Com- 
mittee, Los Angeles), Feb., 1933, vol. No. 1. 
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Our wandering boys are the result of economic, social, 
and psychological factors. 

The economic factors may be traced to unemployment 
both for the boy and for his parents. There is an insuf- 
ficiency of food in many homes. Thoughtless parents, 
often careless ones, permit the boy to believe that he is a 
burden and that the food he eats is taken out of the mouths 
of his smaller brothers and sisters. So the boy runs away. 
His first trip away from home is usually a short one, but 
soon he becomes a more or less chronic wanderer. 

Another economic factor is the increase of wandering 
families. Mr. G. Tinning of the Bureau of County Wel- 
fare surveyed ninety-one families in Los Angeles auto 
camps. He found an average of three children per family. 
Seventy per cent of the children were under ten years of 
age and ninety-three per cent were under the age of fifteen. 
This suggests that the children of these migratory parents 
leave the family and take to the road as soon as they can 
shift for themselves. 

The Traveler’s Aid Society investigated 170 cases and 
found four children per family as the average, among the 
automobile migrants. 

Social factors contributing to juvenile wandering may 
be summed up under three heads. First, the boy who now 
leaves school feels that he is a failure because he can not 
find a job that will permit him to take his place in society. 
He feels discouraged, not realizing that his case is typical 
of hundreds of thousands. So he leaves home. There is 
nothing much to hold him there and the lure of the road 
is strong. We, the more stable members of society, have 
failed to find some occupation for the restless energies of 
the boy of grammar school age. In many cases further 
education is out of the question while the family is in 
financial difficulties. 
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Secondly, the present depression is responsible for many 
broken homes. The desperate struggle to keep the family 
together has been too difficult for the father or the mother. 
When the family is broken up the young boy feels lost, 
particularly so if there are younger brothers and sisters. 

Finally, the increasing breakdown of religious insti- 
tutions and of moral codes frequently robs the young boy 
of the cementing effect of those forces which should have 
held him as a part of the community. 

Psychologically, it is natural for the young boy to seek 
new experiences, security, response, and recognition. In 
an era of depression and shattered economic hopes those 
elements are not easy to find at home. Life is humdrum, 
the same routine, limited food, and few opportunities for 
recreation. Often a curtailment of school activities and 
of character building programs has deprived the boy of 
vital forces in his life. He meets other boys who have 
been wandering. They tell a glamorous story of life on 
the road and a new recruit is won. 

We have before us a serious problem. Various sugges- 
tions have been made looking toward solution. Some feel 
that boys’ camps should be established. A boys’ camp, 
however, is too transient and will not offer the boy that 
stabilizing training that he needs. Another suggestion is 
that the state should finance the boys on gold-hunting 
expeditions. Such a program would further encourage the 
restless urge and might lead to the adoption of a life based 
entirely on the possibilities of a “lucky discovery” and not 
on the principle of steadiness and work. Gold prospecting 
is gambling. 

The solution, it seems, may be found in the establish- 
ment of a series of permanent farms located at strategic 
points. These farms should be large enough to permit con- 
siderable diversification and may even be almost self sup- 
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porting after once established. ‘The principle of their 
operation should not be that of a reform school but rather 
that of a group of families codperating to earn a livelihood. 
The boys might live in cottages, groups of six or ten boys 
in each cottage under the paternal and maternal care of 
persons qualified to serve in the capacity of parents. 

As long as this depression continues and for some time 
after the much sought “corner” has been reached we shall 
have an abundance of men and women trained in social 
service who will be willing to contribute a large part, if 
not all of their time, to such a program, for little more 
than their expenses. 

The farm, such as is proposed here, would not be in 
market competition with the farmers of the country. Each 
unit would attempt self-sufficiency, but not production for 
the market. 

It has been suggested that responsible families might 
serve as sponsors for certain boys. These sponsors would 
keep in touch with the boys, occasionally invite them to 
their homes, take them to their summer camps, and in 
other ways assist in saving them from the menace of the 
road. 

It has also been suggested that parent-teachers associa- 
tions, churches, service clubs, and other organizations 
might each take over the complete sponsorship of one boy. 
This sponsorship would mean contributing to the cost of 
caring for the boy, and when he was ready to leave the 
training farm, seeing that he had an opportunity to be- 
come established in some occupation. 

Aside from the first cost, that of securing farms—and 
farms are cheap now—the expense of maintenance would 
not be excessive. Perhaps one could use some of the mar- 
ginal land the government proposes to lease from the 
farmers. At any rate the social cost would be far less 
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than that which faces us if these boys are allowed to 
wander and develop the antisocial characteristics that 
have been pointed out in this paper. 

We have a problem, a serious one. Are we going to 
solve it, or are we, also, going to say languidly, “I done 
told you something’s been getting our children?” 





FASCISM AS A SOCIAL MOVEMENT 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Fascism is attracting increasing attention as a signifi- 
cant social movement. It completed its first ten years of 
history in Italy, October 28, 1932, and has entered upon 
its second decade with considerable vim. Although di- 
rected by one man, it is far more than a one man show. 
As a prominent Florentine fascist said to me last summer 
in Italy, fascism has a great idea. “It is this, everyone 
shall work, but no one shall work against the state.” In 
Italy fascism has built up an extensive political organi- 
zation, a large and well-trained army, and nation-wide 
educational program. It asserts that its central theme is 
a powerful nationalism rather than hero-worship or auto- 
cratic domination. 

Fascism is also attracting attention because of the dra- 
matic headway that it is making today in Germany. For 
better or worse it is in the saddle, endeavoring to strength- 
en its position by drastic means, arousing fear in the 
hearts of all people in Germany who are judged unfriendly. 
Fascism in the form of Hitlerism or Nazi-ism has stirred 
up a new temper in Germany, aroused serious apprehen- 
sions in France, checkmated the Disarmament Conference, 
besides being a sharp and painful thorn in the flesh of the 
League of Nations. In Germany fascism is overthrowing 
the Weimar constitution and political democracy, and the 
prediction has been freely made that “within a decade all 
Europe will go fascist.” 

In the United States the need for some kind of a Fas- 
cist dictator was urged nearly a year ago. The first major 
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act of our new seventy-third Congress three weeks ago was 
to confer upon the new President executive powers greater 
than those given President Wilson in World War days 
and greater than those given any other president of our 
country. Some have called these powers dictatorial and 
confidently point to current fascist trends in the United 
States. From Finland and Japan come reports indicating 
fascist developments. Only a few weeks ago Paraguay, 
the smallest republic in South America, was reported to 
have set up a semi-fascist dictatorship. We are behooved, 
therefore, to ask, How about fascism as a social move- 
ment? and, What are its advantages and disadvantages? 

Since fascism has developed further in Italy than else- 
where, we may examine it in its Italian form, recognizing 
that in Germany, or in the United States, or elsewhere, it 
will have its own distinctive expression. 

Fascism in Italy is based first and foremost on national- 
ism, next on militarism, third on autocracy, and fourth 
on modified capitalism. Fascism makes the state supreme 
and the individual insignificant. Fascism’s greatest 
strength in Italy is in its appeal to national loyalty and 
patriotism, to a revival of the glories of ancient Rome, and 
to the possible future greatness of Italy. It would weld 
discordant Italian regions into a united and greater Italy. 

Fascism is a boon to the national state. It personifies 
the state. It enthrones the state above every name. To- 
day the individual sacrifices for the state, and national- 
ism waxes strong, whereas immediately prior to the fascist 
régime dissident elements threatened to wreck both the 
state and the individuals that composed the state. 

Fascism relies on militarism to enforce its will. It is 
training a mighty army with which to dominate at home 
and to protect the soil of Italy from real and imaginary 
foes. Today, every day, soldiers are on the march in 
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Rome, and elsewhere. Parades, inspection days, and mili- 
tary and naval reviews are frequent and impressive. 

The autocracy of fascism centers in one person, who 
rules from the top down. Even the Grand Council acts 
largely in an advisory capacity. New ideas can originate 
with the people and be sent up through the various fascist 
organizations, but they do not advance far unless they are 
in line with the principles of fascism. Freedom of speech, 
of assemblage, of the press are largely gone, except within 
fascist limits. 

Capitalism is undergoing modifications under fascism. 
At first, employers were left a relatively free hand, but 
since April 3, 1926, the fascist government has been de- 
veloping its so-called “corporative law.” By this law 
“corporations” of workers and employers “in each in- 
dustrial activity are created as legal units” and hence are 
subject directly to the will of the fascist government. Only 
corporative or legal units are recognized. If a business 
enterprise is conducted in a way judged detrimental to 
the state, it receives first a warning, and then an order to 
cease the questionable practices. Both strikes and lock- 
outs are forbidden by law. All individuals who do not 
belong to the corporation of employers and employees or 
their constituent units are ignored. The fascist state 
thus includes a corporative state, or a state of corporations, 
which is composed of workers either as employers or em- 
ployees. The members of the corporative state have status 
as workers but not as citizens as we under democracy 
understand that term. 

The Minister of Corporations is now beginning to regu- 
late prices on the basis of what he judges to be fair prices, 
and to regulate supply in the light of what is judged to 
be the needs of the people. The private promoter, the 
real-estate “shark,” the blatant advertiser are all squelched 
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without apologies. Private property and capitalism still 
exist in Italy but are under definite public control. If the 
fascist state should fall, there is the Corporative state 
which has grown up in a way alongside of the Fascist 
state, which might be able to stand, to continue function- 
ing, and to become the Government. 

Fascism claims several advantages. For example, it is 
opportunist. More than once its leader has changed the 
course of fascism. He prides himself on being free to 
change rules and regulations whereby fascism and Italy 
may progress. He binds himself to no past except the past 
glories of Rome. He refrains from future commitments 
except those which he thinks will make Italy great. Fas- 
cism has shown considerable resiliency. Within the limits 
of fascist principles experimentation is going on. 

Fascism is an antidote to the evils of irresponsibility, of 
exploitation by private interests, of an individualism grown 
defiant. It is a natural turn for a people to take who have 
allowed individualism to go uncontrolled but who are not 
ready to exercise democratic control. 

Fascism develops a strong organization and gets needed 
things done. It puts people to work. It substitutes order 
for chaos, and efficiency for inertia. It supplants a rabid, 
uncouth, antisocial individualism with an organized autoc- 
racy. Aside from the individual or individuals who may 
be exercising authority, it puts a heavy foot on individual- 
ism wherever the latter begins to manipulate the public 
good to its own gain. 

Fascism acts, and acts quickly. It does not wait on 
long debates by incompetent Congressmen. It knows no 
deadlocks. Its slogan is “Action” and not “Words.” It 
moves quickly its aims to gain. Its leader repeatedly 
boasts of action and speed. To his credit there is a long 
list of roads built, hospitals put into operation, swamps 
drained, and so on. 
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On the other hand fascism is charged with disadvan- 
tages. Its very concentration in the hands of one or of a 
few makes it dangerous. Its future acts are uncertain. 
Its international policy is likely to take a sudden and 
dangerous turn at any moment. 

Fascism is a makeshift. It is doing its work, even its 
good work, at a tremendous sacrifice. An American said 
to the writer in Rome last June: “Fascism secures the 
welfare of the state at the expense of all the political liber- 
ties that our fathers have fought and died for.” 

In Italy fascism was a quickly sprung substitute for an 
oncoming socialism or dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
trick was turned whereby one dictatorship was blocked 
with another. Fascism is maintaining the middle classes 
and wealthy classes intact but by dubious methods. It 
thrives on power, physical power, in short, on the army. 
Safety and continuance are maintained by military force 
and by the power to imprison or exile. 

As a means fascism may be good; but it contains the 
seeds of its own destruction in its autocracy. Any society 
that has allowed material values to control spiritual values 
must pay the price of fascism or of something more drastic, 
and a society that has permitted special interests to thrive 
on the public good must suffer the fiats of fascism or of a 
proletarian dictatorship, unless it can develop a democracy 
of socially responsible citizenry. 

Is the United States moving toward fascism? Yes, 
somewhat, but there are no signs of its becoming funda- 
mentally fascist. Although Congress has conferred ex- 
ecutive powers unheard of before in our country, upon the 
President, Congress can rescind them at any moment, and 
the people still rule. There is as much freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of assemblage in the United States now 
as there was before the extensive powers were conferred 
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upon the President. In fact, some persons contend that 
there is more freedom of speech now than before. 

Congress has not conferred a dictatorship upon our 
President. A dictatorship means a doing away with Con- 
gress and with a Constitution. Both of these are as much 
respected in the United States as they were a month ago. 
Some persons claim that they are more respected than 
they were a month ago. 

It is not political democracy and popular government 
that is being repudiated in the United States today, but too 
much individualism. We have had so many different 
kinds of individualists that they have gotten in each other’s 
way. We have had such self-centered individualism that 
the national welfare has been obscured. We have had such 
a blind individualism, call it rugged or ragged as you pre- 
fer, that national progress has been obstructed. 

The choices before us today are as clear as the nose on 
the human face. There are three major choices. One is 
more individualism that is self-centered and headstrong, 
that is, a dictatorship of the economically mighty. A 
second choice is communism or a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, of the economically helpless, of the unemployed, 
of the hopeless and of the disillusioned. A third choice is 
a real democracy of socially intelligent citizens, of socially 
motivated citizens, of citizens who are willing to think and 
act in behalf of the public welfare, morning, noon, and 
night. To the extent that people will actually put the com- 
mon weal ahead of individualistic scheming, we can avoid 
dictatorships in this country. If we shall still insist, how- 
ever, on getting something for nothing, on every man hav- 
ing a racket, on trying to crowd the other fellow to the 
wall, then we will be headed for a dictatorship which will 
be either, first, a fascist dictatorship, or, second, a prole- 
tarian dictatorship. On the other hand, we may work for 
the third choice, namely, for a democracy of socially moti- 
vated citizens. 





Book Notes 


A SYSTEMATIC SOURCE BOOK IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY. 
By Prtirim A. Soroxin, Carte C. ZIMMERMAN, and CHARLES 
C. Gatpin. The University of Minnesota Press, 1930-32, 
Three Volumes, pp. 2,074. 


A review of Volume I appeared in the September-October, 1931, 
issue of this Journal. The statement concerning the quality and 
value of the first volume may, as was anticipated, be well applied 
to the other two volumes as well. The entire treatment is system- 
atic and encyclopaedic, and deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
all students of rural life. It has no equal in the field. It is more 
than a source book in rural sociology, which is the main purpose of 
the book, for the fundamental differences between the rural and ur- 
ban worlds are continually pointed out and the influences of the 
urbanization process are indicated. The detail data, including excerpts 
from many sources, are organized into a systematic scheme, begin- 
ning with rural social organization in its ecological and morphological 
aspects (Volume I); followed by a treatment of its institutional, 
functional, and cultural characteristics (Volume II); while Volume 
III deals with the physical, vital, and psycho-social traits of farmers 
and peasants, with a concluding section on rural-urban social re- 
lationships. 

The family is regarded as “the basic institution and familism as 
the fundamental relationship of rural social organization.” The 
functions of the family are not merely confined to its own organi- 
zation, but it is fundamental to economic organization, education, 
social control, religious culture, aesthetic and recreational life, and 
political organization. In dealing with these several aspects of rural 
society, the description of the external features is supplemented by 
an analysis of their inner nature. It is the contention of the authors 
that a study of the external forms alone fails to reveal the content, 
Gestalt, and the true significance of rural institutions. 

The comparison of rural-urban differences in physical traits, vital 
Processes, and intelligence shows that they are not as conspicuous 
and uniform as has been supposed. Rural-urban migrations, which 
have made for a shift of population and influence from the country 
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to the city, will not lead to a completely urbanized society, neither 
will there be a return to a predominantly rural society. There are 
“fundamental functions of the city and the country in the life history 
of nations and of mankind.” Both are necessary but the differences 


are disappearing. ‘The trend is toward a “rurban” society. 
M. H. N. 


JOBS, MACHINES, AND CAPITALISM. By Arruur Dau perc. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932, pp. xviii+-252. 
Doctor Dahlberg is thoroughly convinced that “by the mere act 
of shortening its hours of labor and constantly maintaining a genuine 
scarcity of labor, Capitalism can eliminate unemployment and the 
fear of unemployment; it can eliminate exploitation of personality 
and the corruption of values; . . . . and rekindle the American belief 
that the material world can be molded to our will.” The argument 
is presented with the aid of ingeniously devised but complex dia- 
grams revealing the interactions of the component variables in the 
economic system. 

Further to prove his contention the author devotes several chapters 
to the discussion of a hypothetical situation a hundred years hence. 
The four-hour day has resulted in an era free from economic worries. 
Suddenly, a religious movement grips the age, and work is again 
deemed to be a virtue. Legislation brings back the eight-hour day, 
and thereafter the economic breakdown commences because half 
of the workers become unemployed. This gives the whip hand to 
employers, who at once act to cut wages. By this device, Professor 
Dahlberg re-creates, according to his own pattern, the picture of the 
causes of our present crisis. While there seems to be an obvious 
truth in the theory that a scarcity of labor may bring about higher 
wages and general prosperity, there are other economic factors to 
be considered, to say nothing of such social factors as sudden popula- 
tion changes, social mobility, cultural achievements or losses, tradi- 
tional acquisitive attitudes, and the like. 

It might be that workers on a four-hour basis would fail to reap 
the expected benefits at the hands of a crew of sharp and cunning 
manipulators. Without welfare attitudes, industrial management 
would be no more inclined to extend a just share in the returns by 
the mere virtue of shorter hours than they have heretofore. How- 
ever, the plan is worthy of trial as a part of the new program. The 
total situation must not be neglected since the shorter working day 
is but one of the factors in it. M. J. V. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PROCESSES: Selected 


papers from the Proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society, 1932. Edited by Emory S. Bocarpus. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933, pp. xii+154. 


This book contains fourteen papers presented at the meeting of 
the American Sociological Society held in December, 1931, and pub- 
lished under the editorship of Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, professor of 
Sociology at the University of Southern California, who was the 
president of the Society during the year 1931-32. Dr. Bogardus 
contributes the Introduction in which he points out that social prob- 
lems are “evidences of social processes which are failing to function 
or at least are limping badly.” A social process is defined as “the 
mode in which a series of events involving a number of human 
beings occur.” Thirteen of the leaders in the field of sociology in 
addition to the editor, who has written the first article, a brilliant 
exposition of “Social Process on the Pacific Coast,” contribute their 
ideas on social problems and social processes in three sections: I, 
regional aspects of social problems and processes; II, personal-racial 
problems and social processes; and III, theories of social processes. 
These writers include Read Bain, Earle E. Eubank, J. L. Hypes, 
Susan M. Kingsbury, R. M. Maclver, H. A. Miller, E. B. Reuter, 
C. N. Reynolds, F. A. Ross, N. L. Sims, P. Sorokin, E. H. Sutherland, 
and F. Znaniecki. 

The book is unique first in that it is an examination of what 
many consider to be the basic concept in sociology, namely, “social 
processes.” It represents not just one school of thought but is 
representative of all the leading sociological viewpoints, and thus 
presents a composite picture of present-day thinking. In the second 
place, the book is unique because of its concrete and comprehensive 
treatment. Social processes are analyzed in the first nine chapters 
in terms of persons, problems, and regions. Definite social problems 
and situations in Europe, Asia, and America are examined in the 
light of social processes with a view to clarifying the nature of both 
problems and processes. 

In the third place, the book is significant because in spite of the 
attack made upon the concept of social processes by all of the con- 
tributing authors, it apparently is established as a useful and valuable 
tool for investigating social problems. It is, however, to be noted 
that the general term, social process or social interaction, gives way 
to the term, social processes or “modes of social change.” The con- 
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clusion which perhaps may be drawn is that as people learn to think 
in terms of modes of social change, their ability to understand social 
problems will increase and thus they will acquire a more specific 
basis for programs of social control. B. A. McC. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE AND THE GOVERNMEN- 
TAL ARTS. By Rexrorp G. Tucwett. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1933, pp. 241. 


Pofessor Tugwell, assuming the réle of the philosopher-econo- 
mist, sounds a note of warning in his book: “Impatience is a senti- 
ment which is sometimes hard to deal with; it is, unless I am greatly 
mistaken in my reading of history, the purest source of revolutionary 
attitudes Selectivity is still possible. We can experiment 
now, and we ought to do it before it is too late. Otherwise we are 
surely committed to revolution.” This attitude of the author’s has 
been motivated by his belief in the idea that the present industrial 
system has failed because it has fostered competition instead of 
codperation, because it has encouraged selfishness and emphasized 
unduly the profits motive. Moreover, the function of government 
has been seen in a negative sense, that is, as being merely regulatory 
for private interests, instead of in a positive sense, that of being 
responsible for the general welfare. 

The author believes that the machine era has built up a series of 
vertical relationships, arranged in what the sociologist would call 
a social distance scale, and this has led to the many existant conflicts 
which, in the past, have been looked upon as essential to initiative. 
Even organized labor, failing to work for the workers as a whole, 
has capitulated to the profits motive and asked for “nothing but 
larger bribes for greater degradation.” In doing so, it, too, has en- 
couraged conflict amongst its own members. Owners, likewise, have 
lost a harmonizing sense of adjustment with managements. The 
machines, devised for relieving men of work, have likewise relieved 
men of income. 

The new industrial discipline will be based upon the idea of 
public interest in the general social welfare and upon control of 
capital, investments, prices, and wages. It must indeed free man 
from irksome tasks, but must provide that that freedom shall be 
utilized for creation in the fullest sense. This necessitates planning 
and experimentation involving perhaps much trial and error, but 
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this is even more important than that we shall wait for some fully 
developed plan to mature. The time element is important; in fact, 
according to Tugwell, it is almost the final hour for intelligent liberals 
“to rebuild the station while the trains are running.” The alternative 
would be to surrender to the radicals who “prefer to blow up the 
station and forego service until the new structure is built.” Since 
the author has now become identified with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it is more than likely that the suggestions in 
the book will play some influential part in the Roosevelt “new deal” 
policies. M. J. V. 


MANCHOUKUO, CHILD OF CONFLICT. By K. K. Kawaxamt. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933, pp. viii+311. 


Although in the Preface and Introduction the author (who is the 
Washington Correspondent of The Tokyo Hochi Shimbun) takes a 
somewhat objective point of view he quickly falls into an able de- 
fense of the Japanese standpoint. The Chinese are pictured chiefly 
in terms of banditry, war lords, and “squeeze,” and the Japanese as 
saviors of Manchuria. The League of Nations is pronounced 
merely and “essentially a European institution.” He contends that 
the principle of nonrecognition of Manchoukuo by the United States 
and other countries “cannot be maintained for any length of time.” 
The Japanese might have adopted birth control as a national policy, 
but have repudiated it (because it spells national decline). They 
prefer “forward movement” (into Manchuria?) to defeatism. Man- 
choukuo, “leaning upon the Japanese,” and “under Japanese tu- 
telage” is making progress in overcoming bandits, doing away with 
“squeeze” and putting down the opium trade. “Jehol is the key 
to the peace of Manchoukuo.” The Koreans are pronounced as 
being “obviously effete as a race and nation.” Japan does not want 
to annex Manchuria, it is asserted, first because of the lesson learned 
in trying to subdue the Koreans and second because annexation 
would create fear of “unrestricted Chinese immigration” to Japan. 
While the most that is charged against China and the best that is 
said for Japan may be largely correct, Mr. Kawakami’s argument 
1S convincing only in part. Japan still stands subject to condem- 
nation for flaunting before the world her Treaty agreements and 
for openly violating her promises to mankind. E. S. B. 
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THE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY. By R. D. McKenzie. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933, pp. 352. 


RURAL SOCIAL TRENDS. By Epmunp de S. Brunner and J. 
K. Kolb. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933, pp. 386. 


AMERICANS AT PLAY. By Jesse F. Sterner. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933, pp. 201. 


The three books are a part of a series of monographs on “Recent 
Social Trends” in the United States prepared under the direction of 
the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. They rep- 
resent a serious effort to adhere closely to the facts. Only objective 
data are used and analyzed. Lack of available material on certain 
phases of the subjects has mitigated against well-rounded and com- 
plete treatments, but they are invaluable as sources of factual data 
brought together in a concise form. 

McKenzie analyzes the recent trends in population; the rise of the 
metropolitan community, the interrelations of cities, the process of 
metropolitan expansion, and a few problems of large cities are 
touched upon. The population of the United States is tending to 
concentrate in large regional aggregates. Each metropolitan region 
is composed of a complex of smaller centers, yet it constitutes an 
economic and social unit. The different regions of the country are 
tending to become more nearly uniform in economic and cultural 
characteristics and in institutional structure. “Fully one-half of the 
people in this country now live within 50 miles of a city of 100,000 or 
more, and over 80 per cent reside within an hour’s motor journey 
of a city of 25,000 or more.” The territories adjoining the larger 
cities have experienced the most rapid growth. Industry plays a 
less significant part than the commercial and institutional interests in 
producing the super-communities, and the means of communication 
which unite them. The development of these larger regions points 
to the need of some sort of super-metropolitan government. 

Rural-urban migration was fairly consistent from 1920 to 1930, 
since which time there has been a reversal of the process. Brunner 
and Kolb indicate that the movement to cities is accelerated in pro- 
portion to the decrease of farm income, whereas diminishing business 
activity in cities increases the movement to farms. The farm in- 
come decreased from 15.4 billions of dollars in 1919 to under 7 
billions in 1931, and there is a decline of the relative importance of 
agriculture as gainful employment. Farmers are increasingly relying 
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on codperative buying and selling to solve their problems. Villages 
are growing and the country-village relations, as well as rural-urban 
relationships, are becoming closer. Improvements have been made 
in rural education, religious organization, social and recreation 
activities, and social service; but rural local government has been 
slow to change. 

Steiner deals with the recent developments of playgrounds and 
parks, sports and games, and commercial amusements. The in- 
creased demand for outdoor life and recreation, athletics for the 
many, the rapid development of recreation facilities, the large crowds 
watching competitive sports and games which have become great 
public spectacles, and the popularity of commercial amusements, as 
well as enormous expenditures of money for all these and other 
forms of recreation, are some of the main characteristics of Americans 
at play. Participation is common as well as spectatorism. The 
widespread extension of leisure has necessitated social organization, 
and the extraordinary expansion of public and commercial recreation 
has created problems of administration and control. 


M. H. N. 


THE PROPAGANDA MENACE. By Frepericx E. Lumtey. The 
Century Company, N. Y., 1933, pp. ix-+454. 

That most fascinating jig-saw puzzle of group control labeled 
“Propaganda” assuredly offers Professor Lumley a most bewilder- 
ing array of material for arrangement in proper perspective. 
To say that he has succeeded depends somewhat upon the angle 
from which the organization of material is viewed and the meaning 
that emanates from that point of view. For instance, the insistence 
at the outset that all propaganda is veiled will be certain to irritate 
many, among them, let us say, the followers of Mr. Bernays, who are 
just as positive that propaganda is not veiled, merely powdered and 
rouged. It is very likely that good and bad propaganda should be 
labeled with different names. At any rate, what Lumley is illus- 
trating in the present volume is the baseness of propaganda, and a 
most admirable treatise it becomes from that particular slant. 

From an ethical point of view, then, the propagandist becomes 
a culpable agent of not very nice people. Lumley’s guiding defi- 
nition, somewhat synthetic, is that propaganda is “promotion which 
is veiled in one way or another as to: (1) its origin or sources, (2) 
the interests involved, (3) the methods employed, (4) the content 
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spread, and (5) the results accruing to the victims—any one, any 
two, any three, any four, or all five.” Being the many-sided thing 
that it is, its sinster aspects are far-reaching. 

One of the paradoxes of it may be, however, that not a few people 
may prefer it this way, despite the wariness of its nature, just as 
they prefer flattery to the unvarnished, and at times, ugly truth. 
Certainly, in a world full of illusions, none can deny that it has 
worked. Of course, if this book will do a bit to break the ogre’s 
spell, it will not have been written in vain. The organization of 
the book leaves nothing to be desired from the point of view of 
either coherence or emphasis. Most stimulating are the chapters on 
the methods of propagandists and the limitations of their wares; 
most illuminating are those dealing with the content and uses of 
propaganda in the various fields; most disappointing is the one on 
suggestions for remedies. M. J. V. 


MEASUREMENT OF GOOD WILL. By Lester W. Barttetr 
and Witsur W. Wuire. Association Press, New York, 1932, 


pp. xxii+153. 
In this pioneering study several objective evidences of good will 


within and toward the Y.M.C.A. are set forth as measuring sticks 
of the Y.M.C.A. in eight different types of cities and situations. 
The objective measures used were (1) membership, (2) membership 
preference, (3) distance membership comes, (4) amount and (5) 
persistence of contributions, (6) prestige and interest of board 
members, (7) outside demands on Y.M.C.A. secretaries, and (8) 
newspaper space. The status of all the factors is translated into 
index numbers, with 100 representing the average of the eight cities. 
The results are interesting because of the comparisons that may be 
made. ‘The variables in each set of compilations are many and 
baffling to handle. The problem of measuring good will in this 
objective fashion grows more intricate the further one goes, and yet 
the results of this study are enlightening. One misses representative 
interview materials which if well selected would throw a great deal 
of light on the tabulations, if they would not actually be more reveal- 
ing than the tables concerning good will. At any rate tables and 
interview data together would make a well-rounded study. 


E. S. B. 
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International Notes 


Edited by Joun Eric Norpskoc 


Tue War Coup over Europe must have been real and imminent, 
judging from the numerous gestures and pronouncements in favor 
of moves toward peace and disarmament. Ramsay MacDonald has 
been a leading figure in the drama, but President Roosevelt, while 
approving MacDonald’s views, came forth with the boldest state- 
ment yet credited to the American government. He urged, on May 
16, in a message to the heads of fifty-four nations of the world, an 
“immediate and unprecedented reduction in all forms of weapons 
used in offensive warfare.” Of especial importance is the suggestion 
that an international treaty of non-aggression be drawn up, so that no 
nation would send an armed force beyond its borders. This alone 
would tend greatly to eliminate wars. The trend seems to be the 
outlawry of war, yet the question of aggression is not easy to settle. 
Norman H. Davis, as spokesman for the United States at Geneva, 
has said: 

The United States government has now “pledged itself never to interfere with 
international action to deal with a menace of war once the aggressor nation responsi- 
ble for that menace has been satisfactorily determined. This means that the 
League of Nations may resort to sanctions, with use of boycott, blockade or other 
punitive measures against the aggressor without fear of complications by the United 
States.” 

So far, then, the United States will share responsibility with the 
members of the League, and codperate for disarmament and sanc- 
tions against nations that enter aggressive warfare. 

The American attitude as expressed above came as an almost in- 
surmountable wall to curb Hitler’s ambitions to rearm Germany. On 
the one hand, Hitlerism has been and is far too militant to suit the 
neighboring nations; but on the other hand, Hitlerism has been a 
challenge to all nations for some recognition of the disarmament pro- 
visions of the League Covenant, and Germany has certainly been in 
the right while insisting upon the observance of such contract to dis- 
arm. If the several dominant nations were to reduce armament so 
as to be on a relative par with the stage of present-day Germany, 
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much would immediately be accomplished for the elimination of dis- 
cord and war threat. The Versailles treaty is such an unfair docu- 
ment, with Germany coerced into its signature, that it cannot serve 
as a basis for peace, and particularly is this true if the major powers 
insist on violating the provisions for disarmament. Seemingly, the 
time has come for more frank recognition of the dangers of selfish 
and short-sighted international policies, as well as actions and threats 
of actions, as well stated by President Roosevelt. May the nucleus 
for reform be followed up before it is too late. So startling have 
been the developments of the month of May that the disarmament 
conference at Geneva has decided upon a month’s vacation in order 
to get its bearings. 


Japan is looking forward to arms equality with America and Great 
Britain in the 1935 naval conference. If Germany can ask for equali- 
ty in armaments, why not Japan? The Japanese do not think of 
themselves as inferior, and indeed, Japan has every right to ask for 
equality in arms; so, for that matter, has Denmark, Norway, or any 
other country, if it can afford the luxury, or danger, of heavy arma- 
ment. Obviously, however, mere preparedness does not insure the 
peace of the world. It seems to be subject to the diplomatic fancies 
of the major powers. An increase of military or naval power in 
Germany or Japan would overthrow the “balance of power” and 
create hazard not only in Europe but as between Occident and 
Orient. The Sino-Japanese situation, for instance, may appear of 
only local risk to some observers, but actually it threatens European 
accord, and Manchukuo may yet become a battle ground far more 
momentous than in the present conflict. Fortunately, current news 
items have indicated that an armistice may be arranged between 
Japan and China, although the terms promise to be of Japanese 
dictation. 


Musso.inr’s four-power treaty, signed at Rome, May 21, by rep- 
resentatives of France, England, Germany, and Italy, provides for 
ten years of peace in Europe. The agreement now awaits formal 
approval of the respective goverments. Let us hope that it will not 
become ten years of preparation for war, which would be farcical 
duplicity. For better outcome, ten years of peace ought to provide 
more momentum to the cause of peaceful settlement of disputes; it 
ought to foster arbitration and conciliation instead of brainless wat 
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tactics. The present treaty proposal is founded on the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact, the League Covenant, and also a later agree- 
ment for non-resort to force as signed at Geneva last December. 
Thus we have a series of covenants, each of which ought to be suf- 
ficient ground for peace. No doubt the last one has gained from 
its predecessors and may have more chance of observance. So far, 
treaties are no stronger than the will to observe them. All of the 
instruments mentioned, however, prepare the way for more ideal 
international relations. Some day the League may be honored with 
the confidence of European powers, even to the extent that the 
League may exercise powers of sanction that supposedly have been 
provided but as yet exist in name only. The fact that four leading 
countries have to agree not to go to war against each other for a 
stipulated term of years shows beautifully and terribly how the situa- 
tion is today. 


Hitter’s dictatorship has actually been described as democratic 
by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, but a government which has taken so many 
steps to eliminate popular rule has little that is actually democratic. 
The status of the Jewish population is far from enviable, and this 
illustrates only a part of the discrimination due to ambitions of the 
fascists to save the German government and professional life in 
general for the Nordics. Incidentally, these Nazis ought to know 
how fallacious is the theory of Nordic supremacy, and the fact that 
steps have been thought necessary against the Jews would certainly 
not prove Nordic supremacy in the first place. Discrimination of 
this kind is not democratic. The furore of sympathy in favor of 
the Semitic group may have its good grounds, but in this or other 
foreign countries that raised criticism against the Nazis for oppres- 
sion of the Jews, why was so little sympathy expressed for the Social- 
ists, Communists, and Republicans, who were also suffering discrimi- 
nations? Are Communists, for example, so much dreaded by people 
in capitalist countries that stories of torture received by Communists 
gain little if any sympathy? Apparently, we choose well the group 
that we “feel with,” or to whom we yield sympathy. But is such 
discrimination democratic? And whereas several groups have been 
specified in Germany, here in the United States might also be men- 
tioned several national and racial groups who suffer segregation, 
Prejudice, exploitation, and the whole gamut of discrimination. The 
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same remark applies to groups with certain ideologies such as social- 
ism and communism. Before we criticize, let us at least take the 


+ mote out of our own eye. 






; THE GOVERNMENT of the United States has shown a trend quite 
as centralized as that of Germany. Congress has voted to abandon 
. for the present the traditional division of power into executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial. President Roosevelt will have considerable legis- 
lative as well as executive power. The shades of our constitutional 
founders would surely turn in their graves! But although they did 
a remarkable work in writing that constitution, which has served the 
country for one hundred and fifty years, it is particularly important 
% that the instrument be adaptable to gravely altered conditions. This 

constitution has not prevented, nay, it has permitted the rise of privi- 

leged groups, and American democracy may be questioned quite as 
. much as that of Germany. If dictatorship under Roosevelt will 
i bring a house-cleaning and some leveling of privileges, thanks from 
the nation will be due to such leadership. 















A TARIFF TRUCE has been proposed by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, and several nations have favored it with some reservations. It 
has been recognized that tariffs might, after all, have a bearing on 
if international trade recovery. How a politician might conceive of 
tariff barriers as an aid to promote business at home, leaving out of 
consideration the benefits of foreign trade, is more than some of us 
. can understand. When it becomes possible to buy more goods, 
; better goods, at cheaper prices, the consumers are benefited. In 
r international trade it is becoming increasingly evident that goods 
should be produced for use, for consumption, and that the profit 
motive is subject to the factor of a world price. When goods are 
ii kept from entering a country because of a tariff barrier, by the same 
device goods are prohibited from leaving the country as exports; 
| that is, tariff barriers cut both ways. Allowance has to be made for 
if all items that balance debits and credits in international trade, but 
; that does not alter the principle. Protection and tariff manipulation 
f seem to be based not on giving the customer more purchasing power, 
i but on giving a higher profit to special, or might one say privileged, 

interests. The tariff truce may open up new avenues to internation- 
al trade in favor of one who is too often forgotten, the consumer. 
It has become unavoidably necessary to stress consumption—produc- 
tion has run wild. 
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Paracuay’s declaration of war against Bolivia, in the Gran Chaco 
region, is the first formal declaration since the birth of the League, 
and it is said to be the first declaration of war in South America since 
1879 when Bolivia and Peru fought against Chile over the nitrate 
fields. Bolivia has asked that the League of Nations take action, 
but as yet all that the latter has done is to ask that both countries 
refrain from acts of war pending some sort of investigation. Now 
that a formal legal situation of war exists, if one may think that 
war is legal, what will Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru do about 
it? Will they remain neutral, or take different sides? Will they 
blockade either party to the struggle, or hamper the proper exercise 
of League sanctions? Washington reports that an arms embargo 
may be applied against the Chaco war. In a way, it would be a 
good thing to have an actual resort to sanctions under the League 
Covenant, so that the people of nations at odds may grow in respect 
for international law. War ought to be outlawed in fact, not only 
in theory or propaganda. 


Premier Azana in Spain has been pushing a bill to enforce re- 
ligious curb against the educational activities of Catholic monks and 
nuns. Fully fifty per cent of the children who go to school in Spain 


will be affected by the change. Some 7,000 teachers and about 7,000 
schools for between 400,000 and 600,00 pupils must be provided by 
the Republic within a year, that is, by October, 1934, to substitute 
for the Catholic schools. Confiscation of the latter may solve the 
problem, although at the present time, owing to the sympathy of 
fervent Catholic citizens, opposition and even revolution are to be 
feared. At time of writing, President Zamora has not ratified the 
measure, but it is thought that he may respect the will of the Cortes 
in spite of his own Catholic affiliation. The bill enables the govern- 
ment to take over all church property and to subject religious orders 
to taxation and regulatory laws. 
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Social Research Notes 


Martin H. Neumeyer, Editor 


Recreation Interview.! In the diagnostic routine of the Child 
Welfare Clinic—a unit of the All Nations Foundation of Los Angeles 
—the recreation interview? is included with a complete medical 
examination, psychological test, family and social history, and a 
behavior rating schedule. The purpose of this Clinic is to provide 
a guidance, remedial, and developmental service to the under-pri- 
vileged children belonging to the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of the 
Foundation. The directors of these Clubs use the Clinic data in 
planning their programs to meet the known needs of the individual 
boys and girls. Hence, in arranging for the interviews, the children 
are told that the purpose is to make possible a better club program. 
This appeals to them, and in almost all cases, assures codperation 
and rapport. 

The interviews are given by various members of the Foundation 
staff, including the clinic director, the case work supervisor, the case 
workers, Club directors, and certain Club leaders; but most of the 
interviews are given by the Clinic psychologists. The latter give 
all the interviews except in those cases where some other staff 
member has an especially good contact with the child, which would 
make possible a more intimate relationship during the interview. 
The Child Welfare Clinic has now completed over two hundred in- 
terviews. The first eighty-seven were given at the boys’ summer 
camp. Subsequent interviews were given in the offices of the Clinic 
or in club rooms. 

The recreation interview has a partially controlled questionnaire, 
which is presented orally. It seeks to discover the extent of play 
equipment available to the child, his evaluation of it in comparison 
with that possessed by his friends, his preferences for definite items 
of equipment, and his wishes for additional playthings. Answers to 


1 Report submitted by Everett W. DuVall, director of the Child Welfare Clinic. 

2 The questionnaire used in the recreation interview was prepared by the 
Recreation Division at the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research. It is used by 
this organization in the study and recreational guidance of the problem child. 
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other questions make possible an analysis of the child’s out-of-school 
activities and his preferences as to “ways of having a good time.” 
During the course of the interview the child’s attention is turned 
to his leisure-time schedule, and an excellent opportunity for 
counseling with regard to leisure-time budget is presented. The 
questionnaire includes a multiple choice test of a knowledge of games 
and sports, graded for three age levels: nine to eleven years, twelve 
to fourteen years, and fifteen to seventeen years. Other questions 
are concerned with the child’s past and present enjoyment of a long 
list of leisure-time activities, with special attention to such interests 
as reading, music, art, dancing, and dramatics. Motion picture at- 
tendance and preferences with regard to the type of pictures are 
also investigated. 

The source, extent, and use of spending money and a comparison 
of the amount received with that of companions is questioned. Study 
is also made of work activities, earnings and their disposition, with 
special reference to the amount contributed to the family budget, 
and questions are asked regarding attitude of the children toward 
the acceptance of responsibility. 

Throughout the interview, questions are included regarding the 
social relations of the child, his status in the family, his attitude 
toward other members, his relationship with companions and friends, 
including members of the opposite sex. 

In meeting the child at the level of his interests by dealing largely 
with his play life, the interview reveals important attitudes, values, 
and the child’s definition of a number of key situations. Thus the 
interview provides an excellent basis for the recreational guidance 
of the under-privileged child served by the Child Welfare Clinic. It 
makes possible counseling with regard to leisure-time budgeting, and 
a comparison with relative values of various activities. It also pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for the suggestion of additional activi- 
ties which may aid in the development of an enriched personality. 

From the study of leisure-time habits and interests, suggestions 
are obtained regarding the social and emotional maturity of the 
child. Moreover, the questions are so arranged that, unobtrusively, 
conflicts and emotional reactions are revealed in various social relation- 
ships and situations. The questionnaire includes such revealing 
questions as: “Do you have as much free time as you want?”; 
“Of all the ways of having a good time, which do you like best?”; 
“What motion picture do you best remember?”; “Do you like the 
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neighborhood in which you live?”; “Do you often, occasionally or 
never like to play alone?”; “Do you have as many friends as you 
want?”. Other such questions are concerned with the child’s own 
comparison of his play equipment, spending money, athletic ability, 
et cetera, with that of his friends and companions, and the inter- 
view is closed with the question, “Is there anything at all you would 
like to have different?” 

The data from the recreation interview is useful in certain aspects 
of vocational and educational guidance, as well as recreational guid- 
ance, and in mental hygiene. As a part of the total program of the 
Child Welfare Clinic, the recreation interview is also especially valu- 
able in that it represents the child’s “own story.” The summary 
and interpretation of the interview is always read as a part of the 
program of the Clinic Case Conference, and has been found to be 
of special value. It not only provides information with regard to 
the play life of the child, but also frequently modifies the interpre- 
tation of the family and social history. It enables the Clinic staff 
to see certain aspects of the family situations from the viewpoint of 
the child. 

The process of giving the recreation interview, and the data re- 
vealed, tend to provide the interviewer and the child with the op- 
portunity for outlining and evaluating certain aspects of the con- 
figuration of the child’s personality. 

Undoubtedly the data obtained in the interview suffers from all 
the limitations imposed by the human tendency to report only that 
which is favorable to oneself. However, a check on the accuracy of 
statements made, by means of comparison with other Clinic data, 
shows that, for the moe: part, children are fairly honest, frank, and 
often naive in their replies to the various questions. Although data 
is obtained on all possible items in the questionnaire, the interviewers 
are not limited to these questions only, but are instructed to follow 
up any interesting leads which are presented, and this additional 
material is included in the summary which is always dictated at the 
close of the interview. 

Not only is the recreation interview a valuable Clinic tool for 
dealing with the problems of individual children, but it also provides 
certain data which can be quantitatively studied. A statistical study 
of the data from more than two hundred of these interviews is now 
being made, and it is apparent that even the tentative results thus 
far obtained are of very real value to the club workers in program 
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planning, and in the understanding of certain aspects of the com- 
munity which the organization serves. Certain norms for the All 
Nations area are established with the plan of comparing the answers 
of the individual children with averages and modes, and with the 
range of the middle fifty per cent. These norms will afford some 
indication of the adjustment of the children in their neighborhood, 
as well as offering information concerning neighborhood problems 
and attitudes. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that the recreation interview 
provides data concerning the leisure-time activities and interests of 
these children, their play equipment, their social relationships and 
status in both primary and secondary groups, their attitudes, emo- 
tional conflicts, wishes and desires, indications as to the configuration 
of their personalities, and suggestions regarding the children’s own 
conceptions and evaluations of their rdles as persons. Quantitative 
study results in the production of norms and modes, reveals com- 
munity problems and certain aspects of various cultures found in 
the All Nations area. These data are utilized in diagnosing the 
problems of the children and in their treatment, including recrea- 
tional, vocational, and educational counsel and guidance. These data 
are also used in general program planning, and in the development 
of a specific program to meet known needs of individual children. 
The recreation interview is thus an important factor in such a 
pioneer attempt to organically relate case work and group work, as 
is being demonstrated in the relationship of the Club work and the 
Child Welfare Clinic. 


Srupies or Necro Prostems. The National Urban League has 
released a report (May, 1933) on The Forgotten Tenth, which was 
prepared by Ira De A. Reid and T. Arnold Hill, directors of the 
research and industrial relations departments respectively. Data was 
gathered from 125 cities by means of personal observations and inter- 
views and from reports of various agencies dealing with dependent 
Negroes. The report represents an analysis of unemployment among 
Negroes in the United States and its costs as revealed by the increase 
of Negro dependents. The occupational returns for 1930 showed 
that Negroes were widely employed, but the economic depression 
has affected them more than any other group. “In the larger in- 
dustrial centers such as Chicago, Cleveland, and St. Louis, Negroes 
form from 40 to 50 per cent of the total unemployed population. 
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In Birmingham it is reliably estimated that at least 75 per cent of 
all the Negro workers are unemployed.” The major part of the 
report deals with the volume of relief that is given to Negroes in 
these centers and the relief policies and practices of social agencies 
as they affect Negroes. The need for relief was greater in 1932 than 
at any previous time. Table II shows that the per cent of Negroes 
in total family units receiving public and private relief in 48 selected 
cities, 1932-1933, is far in excess of the proportion of Negroes in the 
total population. “In Cook County, Illinois, the Bureau of Public 
Welfare gave relief to 19,394 Negro families of Chicago in 1932..... 
In Philadelphia, Negroes form 11.3 per cent of the population and 
receive 36.3 per cent of the public relief administered through the 
Philadelphia County Relief Board... .. In the District of Colum- 
bia, where Negroes form 27.1 per cent of the population, almost 80 
per cent of the clients of the Board of Public Welfare are Negroes.” 

An intensive study of The Negro in New Jersey was made by the 
Interracial Committee of the New Jersey Conference of Social Work 
in codperation with the State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. The report of the survey was published in December, 
1932. The difficulties in making a living are pointed out. The un- 
employment in New Jersey in 1930 for all groups amounted to ap- 
proximately 3 per cent of the population ten years old and over, 
whereas the per cent of Negroes out of work “was almost twice as 
high as that of the whole state and nearly three times as high as 
that of the native-white population.” As a rule the Negroes are 
poorly housed. The houses lack modern conveniences, are located 
in the deteriorated areas of cities, and few occupants own their 
homes. Health statistics show that the death rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation from tuberculosis in selected counties for 1928-1930 were 63 
for the white population and 239 for Negroes. While the problems 
of unemployment, dependency, housing, and health are uppermost 
and have received considerable attention, little consideration has 
been given to the leisure-time interests. There are, however, many 
Negro churches, some of which have recently become social centers. 
In addition, social, cultural, and fraternal organizations exercise wide 
influence. Possibly the most important item of progress is the re- 
duction of illiteracy among the Negroes in the state from 30.5 to 
5.1 per 1,000 between 1880 and 1930. 


Social Drama Notes 


BOTH YOUR HOUSES. A Play in three Acts. By Maxweti 
Anperson. Samuel French, New York, 1933, pp. 180. 

Both Your Houses, Pulitzer Prize Play for 1933, strikes a timely 
and hostile note on the theme of lawless lawmakers and “professional 
empire wreckers” domiciled in the Capitol of these United States. 
Written with sincerity and severity, the play carries with it a social 
message to the electorate. Certainly, the play should be seen or read 
by every intelligent citizen. 

The action of the play, laid in the office of the Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, and in the Committee Room, lays bare 
the odoriferous bargaining attendant upon the passage of a huge ap- 
propriation bill designed to relieve unemployment. Insincere and 
destructive leadership is shown functioning at its worst. And in the 
light of the present investigations, the worst may be the truth. Per- 
haps the most striking of the views presented by Playwright Anderson 
is the contrast between the young idealist school-teacher Congress- 
man and the old ward-heeler type of politician. The latter holds 
that his constituents have been “re-electing a fat crook because he 
gets what they want out of the Treasury, and fixes the Tariff for ’em 
and sees that they don’t get gypped out of their share of the plun- 
der.” And his defense of this is that individualism has worked 
miracles for the nation. 

Brigands built up this nation from the beginning They stole billions and 
gutted whole states and empires, but they dug our oil wells, built our railroads, 
built up everything we’ve got, and invented prosperity as they went along. Let 
‘em go back to work! We can’t have an honest government, so let ’em steal 
plenty and get started again. Let the behemoths plunder so the rest of us can eat! 

The idealist, however, sounds a revolutionary note of warning in 
reply: 

You think you’re good and secure in this charlatan’s sanctuary you’ve built 
for yourself. You think the sacred and senseless legend poured into the people of 
this country will protect you. It won’t. It takes about a hundred years to tire 
this country of trickery—and we’re fifty years overdue right now. That’s my 
warning, 

The play demonstrates once again that art and propaganda may 
appear as helpmates of each other. Perhaps the propaganda here 
is education. Its triumphal virile style and the vigor of its subject 
matter go hand in hand. Of its readers and auditors, the play will 
be certain to demand a mental reaction. If it does not stimulate at 
least to discussion, all hope overboard! M. J. V. 








‘i United Chapters of 
! Alpha Kappa Delta 


} Edited by T. Eart SuLLENGER 


National Secretary 


| Apna Kappa De ta is meeting a real need on the campuses of 
oh some twenty odd leading universities and colleges. Not only is this 
Ms | 


; true from a scholastic standpoint but it is fast becoming a definite 
| factor in the student life. Frequent reports to this effect reach the 
‘ National Secretary daily from student officers and faculty members. 
i Emphasis is being placed on student leadership as far as is possible. 
at Ideals set forth in the revised constitution furnish renewed chal- 
ie lenges to the local chapters. Various types of local programs have 
uf been given this year to attract the attention of the student body. 


7 In a recent issue of the News Letter, the official periodical of the 
United Chapters, the idea of an Alpha Kappa Delta day on the 
campus was suggested. One chapter tried it with great success. The 
following report was made by the secretary of the chapter: 


Alpha of Nebraska at the Municipal University of Omaha has established a 
precedent on the campus. March 21 was designated as Alpha Kappa Delta Recog- 
nition Day. The members wore badges all day with the AKD insignia. The 
ideals, aims and qualifications for membership in the fraternity were discussed in 
all Sociology classes. Miss Lillian Hill, AKD student president, was in charge of 
the assembly program, which consisted of talks made by two under-graduate 
students, a post-graduate, and an alumnus—all AKD members. The speakers’ 
topics were: “The History of Alpha Kappa Delta,” “The Place of Alpha Kappa 
Delta in the University,” “Sociological Research as the Principal Purpose of Alpha 
Kappa Delta,” and “Alpha Kappa Delta as Seen by an Alumnus.” 

The full day was brought to a happy ending by a banquet in the evening with 
Dr. William L. Shearer, a member of the Board of Regents of the University, as 
guest speaker. His subject was “The Sociology of Medicine.” Fifty invitations 
were issued to prospective AKD members and members of the faculty. 
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ARTICLES IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 
(September-October, 1933, and later) 


Can the Family Have Two Heads? Paut Porenoe 
Social Background of Boy Scouts. Jerome Davis 
Trends in Educational Sociology. Crarence M. Case 
Racial Attitudes of 200 Children R. Ze.ics and G. Henprickson 
Baseball and Racial Harmony Marcaret Lam 
The Dilemma of the Modern Family J. Sruart Burcess 
Leadership in Girls’ Camps Heren F. Stray 
Marriage and Personality. R. Muxerjee and N. Sen-Gurta 
Reactions of Foreign-Born to Prohibition C. Panunzio 
Resistance of Obsolete Usages Crarence QO. Bercer 
Social Pluralism Urysses G. WEATHERLY 
International Friendship Circles James G. Patrick 
One Social Fact G. L. Duprat 
Effect of Distance on News Values Lowett J. Carr 
Personality and Leadership Types. Erte F. Younc 
Predictability of Human Behavior. Ernest W. Burcess 
A Marriage Guidance Clinic. Meyer F. Nimxorr 
Social Problems in Tibet Dorris SHELTON 
Social Distance in Shakespeare. Emory S. Bocarpus 
The Family Spatial Pattern Norman S. Hayner 
What is on the Mind of the New Poor. Pauuine V. Younc 
Durkheim’s Social Realism Grorce Simpson 
Family Life in Ancient India R. E. Baser 
Statements in Attitude Tests Daniet H. Kutp, II 
Child Labor as a Family Problem Maser A. Exuiorr 
Social Order and the Concept of Harmony Cutenc F. Lune 
















































































ARTICLES IN PRECEEDING ISSUE 


(May-June, 1933) 


Broken Balance of Man and Region RapHAKAMAL MUuKERJEE 
Platform of the Hitler Movement Erwin T. Monme 
Sociology and the New Leisure Georce A. LunpBerc 
Function of Council of Social Agencies Joyce O. Hertzer 
Recreation and the Present Depression Martin H. Neumeyver 
Standards of Living in the Ministry. Murray H. Leirrer - 
Cartoons and Social Control Epona Hines 
Measuring Public Opinion Emory S. Bocarpus 
Optimum Rating Scale for Public Opinion H. Eart PemsBerton 






































